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WILL THE PRESIDENT CALL A SPE- 
CIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS? 

By the time these words fall under the read- 
er’s eye Minister Woodford will have been pre- 
sented to Queen Christina, and the message 
with which he has been intrusted by our State 
Department will have been delivered to the 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
message is known to be of a grave character. 
It is couched, we understand, in the form of 
an alternative. The Spanish Government is to 
be invited to give the Cubans their independ- 
ence in consideration of a large sum of money, 
the payment of which is to be guaranteed by 
the United States. If this proposal is rejected, 
the Spanish Government will be informed in 
diplomatic but firm language, that justice and 
humanity forbid us to refrain any longer from 
recognizing the Cubans, not only as_ belligerent 
but as independent. 

Now, if Sefior Silvela were Prime Minister, 
it is possible that Spain might consent to sell 
Cuba for a sum equivalent tothe debt now 
charged upon the revenues of the island, that 
is to say, some &600,000,000 Even if the money 
could be procured at three per cent, it would 
Impose an annual interest charge of $18,000,000, 
which, in its actual condition, the island would 
be unable to meet. The greater part of the 
hurden would, for the present, at all events, 
fall upon our exchequer, and, in order to sustain 
it. additional taxes would have to be levied. 
We doubt if the American people would submit 
to be taxed to the extent of $18,000,000 yearly 
for the sake of securing the liberation of Cuba. 
If, indeed, the island could be purchased, or, 
let us say, ransomed, for half the debt charged 
upon its revenues, or 3500,000,000, our people 
might agree to find the money, for the annual 
interest would be only $9,000,000. But while 
it is possible, as we have said, that Sefior 
Silvela, were he at the head of the Spanish 
Government, would surrender Cuba in return 
for our assumption of the whole or even half 
of the so-called Cuban debt, it is to be borne in 
mind that he and Marshal Martinez Campos 
are the only influential Conservatives of whom 
this may be affirmed. The present Prime Min- 
ister, General Azearraga, and the veteran leader 
of the Liberals, Sefor Sagasta, who, owing to 
the split in the Conservative party, may be at 
any moment invited to form a government, are 
both inflexibly opposed to the acknowledgment 
of Cuban iadependence upon any terms what- 
ever. They insist that the national honor re- 
quires the retention of the island, and they 
would resent any overt act of intervention on 
our part by a declaration of war. We do not 
mean that a mere recognition of the Cubans 
as belligerent would be deemed at Madrid a 
casus belli, tor Spain recognized the Southern 
Confederacy as entitled to belligerent rights 
before the first battle of Bull Run. It is be- 
lieved in Washington, however, that the Presi- 
dent is now prepared to take more decided 
ground, and that Mr. Woodford is instructed, 
in case his overture for the purchase of Cuba 
is repelled, to announce the intention of our 
government to recognize the Cuban revolution 
ists as constituting an independent common- 
wealth. It is also believed in Washington that 
upon receiving this announcement, the Spanish 
Government will send Mr. Woodford his pass- 
port, which, of course, would be equivalent to 
a declaration of war. 

lf such should be the outcome of the situa- 
tion at Madrid, President McKinley will, neces- 
sarily, convoke Congress in special session; for 
our present revenues are not quite equal to our 
expenditures even in time of peace, and it would 
be needful to provide by fresh legislation the 
money requisite for sustaining a war, even with 
an antagonist relatively so feeble as is Spain. 
When we consider that Spain now has nearly 
200,000 soldiers in Cuba, and at least 100,000 
more under the colors in the Peninsula, we can 
see that our small regular army would have to 
be materially increased even for the effective 
defense of our coasts, to say nothing of an 


aggressive expedition. Our navy, on the other 
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hand, as has been lately pointed out by Ex- 
Secretary Herbert, is considerably stronger than 
that of Spain even upon paper, and there is no 
doubt that our vessels are in a more seaworthy 
condition. Nevertheless, an additional appro- 
priation for the navy would be needed, because 
every monitor or gunboat, available for harbor 
defense, would have to be put in commission. 

A special session of Congress will be the more 
unavoidable because it is barely possible that 
Spain may secure an ally. That she will not 
be backed by England may be taken for 
granted; that is evident from the utterances 
of the London National Review, which is, 
so to speak, the family organ of Lord Salis- 
bury. The editor of that periodical has in his 
leading article, entitled ‘‘Episodes of the 
Month,”’ repeatedly invited us to put an end 
to the shocking spectacle of barbarism  pre- 
sented in Cuba by Spanish methods of war- 
fare. As for France, although French bank- 
ers are interested in the Spanish loans charged 
against the Cuban revenues, there is not the 
slightest chance of her supporting Spain against 
us, now that she is known to have entered into 
a close alliance with Russia, which has always 
been a faithful friend of the United States. For 
the Triple Alliance, on the other hand, to insist 
upon the perpetuation of Spanish savagery in 
Cuba would be an act of madness, seeing how 
much France and Russia need our co-operation, 
and how gladly they would buy it by siding 
with us against a German-Spanish combina- 
tion. But while Spain will find no ally in Eu- 
rope, she may find one in Asia. The Japanese 
Prince, who lately passed through this country 
on his way from London to Tokio, is the heir- 
presumptive to the throne of the Mikado, and, 
owing to the certainty that the crown prince 
has not long to live, may be looked upon as the 
successor of the present emperor. He is natu- 
rally an influential personage, and he is known 
lately to have visited Spain in the hope of ar- 
ranging a common basis of action on the part 
of that country and Japan against the United 
States. Precisely what came of the overture 
is unknown, but it is at least conceivable that, 
should Spain be hurried by resentment at our 
intervention in the Cuban affair into a declara- 
tion of war, we may have to face the Japanese 
in the Pacific, as well as the Spaniards in the 
Atlantic. In that event, it might be necessary 
for Congress to authorize the purchase of battle- 
ships and cruisers abroad. 

> e+ 
THE ALLEGED INTELLECTUAL IN- 
FERIORITY OF WOMEN. 

It is a strange article entitled, ‘‘The Lesser 
Man,”’ which is contributed to the September 
number of the North American Review, by 
Mrs. G. G. Buckler. We call it a strange ar- 
ticle because, although penned by a woman, it 
disavows the hope that woman, were her sphere 
broadened, might be, in the largest and highest 
sense of the word, a°mate to man. The blow 
will be more grievous to the advocates of wo- 
man’s rights, because the writer has profited 
undeniably by the educational opportunities 
which have been of late opened to her sex. 
In 1888 she entered Girton College as the 
holder of a scholarship, and, upon finishing her 
academical course, she took a first-class in the 
classical tripos at the Cambridge University 
examination. The apparent betrayal of her 
sex seems aggravated by adventitious circum- 
stances, when we learn that she is a niece of 
Prof. Max Miiller and great-niece of Charles 
Kingsley and of Anthony Froude. She admits 
squarely that woman is the “‘lesser man,”’ and 
bids other members of her sex not to be sur- 
prised if in intellectual achievements they fail 
to attain the highest rank; and enjoins them to 
look with more tolerant respect on the women 
who are satisfied to be, and confess themselves, 
mentally inferior to men. 

This, then, is the verdict of a highly educated 
woman. Let us see what can be said about it 
by a man. We shall not waste the reader’s 
time by going over the somewhat diffusive 

aper in detail, but with an attempt at the 
ana: which she attributes to our sex, proceed 
at once to her ultimate conclusion. Having 
pointed out the failure of women to achieve 
the very highest success in literature, science, 
and art, during the historical period, she pro- 
ceeds to say that there seems ‘‘logical cogency”’ 
in the argument of a recent writer who asks: 
‘If women were ever intellectually equal to 
men, when and why did they begin to fall be- 
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hind? and if they never were equal, how can 
they hope to catch up now, when masculine 
education is advancing at as great a rate as 
feminine??? We purpose to answer these in- 
quiries, which undoubtedly go to the root of 
the matter. If we can answer them, the whole 
case is adjudicated, so far as the ground taken 
by the writer in the Review is concerned. The 
first question obviously divides ‘tself into two: 
First, were women ever intellectually equal to 
men, and if so, when and why did they begin 
to fall behind? Let us look at these questions 
for a moment from the latest viewpoint of an- 
thropology. It is certain that written history 
begins at a point where all the germs and sources 
of what we term civilization had been already 
Man had learned to produce and to 
He had learned to employ the spade 
and the plow. The spinning-wheel and the 
loom were in use. He had learned to draw, 
and thereby to inscribe a picture-like record of 
past events and incidents, although he had not 
yet evolved an alphabet from picture writing. 
Now, if there is anything about which anthro- 
pologists are agreed, it is that for the discovery 
of fire and the invention of the spade and the 
plow, the spinning-wheel and the loom, in 
other words, for the rudiments of agriculture 
and manufacture, we are indebted solely to 
women. In the far-off prehistoric times which 
we must picture, if we would conceive the cave- 
dwellers, the men of a given family, for as yet 
no tribe or clan was formed, were in 4 continu- 
ous posture of defense or of aggression; they 
had no more time for developing the germs of 
civilization than have the males of the carniv- 
ora. Only the women who were concerned with 
the care and nurture of children, and who had 
to assure to their nurselings supplies of food 
throughout the winter and protection against 
cold, had either the time or opportunity, or 
the irresistible incentive to make the primary 
steps in the upward movement of the race. 
While the males sallied forth for war or for 
the chase, the women were left at home in the 
cave to guard the children, to provide suste- 
nance for them, if not for the whole family, 
and to make the most of the little plot of ad- 
jacent ground which could be cultivated with 
safety. That which a priort would seem prob- 
able has been by the anthropologists proved 
a posterior? certain, that, under the circum- 
stances recited, the indispensable conditions 
of the elevation of the race were provided 
by women. We do, therefore, but tell the 
truth when we say that for the foundation 
of all that has been since attained, the human 
race is indebted, not to men, but to women. 
But for them, we that are men should have 
been still hunting the mammoth or the cave 
bear, or been engaged in more deadly conflict 
with savages like ourselves. The inventions 
which we have mentioned do obviously con- 
stitute the focus and hearthstone from which 
has arisen the whole vivifying flame of civiliza- 
tion. So much for what woman accomplished 
in that prehistoric day, but for which there 
would be no history. Surely, then, if anthropol- 
ogy bears any evidence which is incontestable; 
if there be indisputable proof of the existence in 
a primitive age of the so-called matria potestas 
or mother-rule, to which we owe the beginning 
of the rise of the human race, we must dismiss 
as not only unproven, but ridiculous, the as- 
sumption that women were originally intellect- 
ually inferior to men. As for the so-called 
physiological argument drawn from the fact 
that the brain of the average woman is smaller 
in bulk than that of the average man, we need 
but point out that intellect is the product of 
cerebral quantity multiplied by quality, and 
that the brain of Lord Byron was compara- 
tively small. 

So much for the inquiry whether women 
were ever intellectually equal to men. If it 
be admitted that they started fair, we have 
still to face the question when and why did 
they begin to fall behind. The answer is obvi- 
ous. As the family developed into the clan, a 
standing militia became indispensable for the 
purpose of defense and aggression. Now a 
standing army, if large in proportion to the 
size of the community, has always been fatal 
to individual liberty; women were the first vic- 
tims of it. They could not themselves take 
part in military service, and thus acquire war- 
like aptitudes, because a large part of their time 
was occupied in child-bearing and in child-rear- 
ing, and in providing food and clothing for the 
household. From the moment that the expan- 
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sion of the family into the clan required the 
rmanent employment of a military force, it 
might have been predicted that all non-comba- 
tants, whether male or female, would be grad- 
ually reduced to a status not far removed from 
servitude. We know that such was the condi- 
tion of women when, at the dawn of written 
history, we find prevailing in Rome and else- 
‘the regime of patria potestas, or father- 
rule. Under that regime, as we see it developed 
in the laws of the Twelve Tables, woman was 
as utterly subjected to the male head of the 
household as was the so-called slave. Slow 
an interrupted was the progress of mankind 
under the regime of men, and interesting and 
convineing is the testimony furnished through 
mythologies, legends, traditions, and usages to 
the lingering consciousness of the enormous 
debt owed by the human race to women. Con- 
elusive on this point is the evidence furnished 
by the Egyptian, Chaldean, and Hindoo the- 
ogonies. Of all the divinities in the Greek pan- 
theon the wisest was a feminine deity, Athena. 
It was not a priest, but a priestess of Apollo, 
who uttered inspired oracles at Delphi; it was 
not a Druid, but a Druidess, who was most 
revered among the Celts, and among the primi- 
tive Germans a peculiar sanctity attached to 
the utterances of an excited woman. The same 
thing may be said of the Scandinavian mytholo- 
gies. The men who transmitted or received 
such legends seem to have been disturbed and 
haunted with a remorseful remembrance of 
their inextinguishable obligation and their 
gross ingratitude to women. As to the sur- 
vival of the matria potestas in usage, this is 
unmistakably recognizable in a custom almost 
invariably observed at certain stages of civiliza- 
tion: We refer to the inheritance not only of 
sovereignty, but of private property through 
females. 

Mrs. Buckler’s final inquiry was: ‘“‘If women 
never were equal to men, how can they hope to 
catch up now when masculine education is ad- 
vancing at as great a rate as feminine?’ We 
have already refuted the premise. If anthro- 
pology throws any light upon the period ante- 
cedent to written history, it shows us in that 
early time women equal if not superior intellect- 
ually to men. It follows that whatever infe- 
riority women may have evinced in science, lit- 
erature, or art, under the regime of the patria 
potestas, which practically governs us to-day, 
and will continue to govern us until to women 
is concedent the elective franchise, must be due 
exclusively to defective intellectual training. 
From the dawn of history until very recently, 
they have been educated to be wives and moth- 
ers, and not to be the rivals of men in mascu- 
line pursuits. Even in the most enlightened 
countries they have been until very lately ex- 
cluded as strictly from the training given to 
males as were the Helots barred by the Spartans 
from the training sedulously given to the lords of 
Lacedzemon. When we keep in view the short- 
ness of the span of human life, and the brevity 
of the fraction normally allotted to education, 
we must consider as absurd the notion that wo- 
men, starting with such educational disadvan- 
tages, could hope to vie with the tested gymnasts 
of the intellect. That, thus handicapped, they 
should have accomplished so much as they have, 
ought to be accounted a kind of miracle. George 
Sand, George Eliot, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. 
Somerville, and such sovereigns as Isabella of 
Castle, Elizabeth of England, Maria Theresa 
of Austria, and Catherine II. of Russia, are 
amazing proofs of the stubbornness and inde- 
struetibility of the feminine claim to equality 

of intellect. 

There is no basis for Mrs. Buckler’s assertion 
that masculine education is advancing at as 
great a rate as feminine. It is very question- 
able whether -the university curriculum at Ox- 
ford or at Harvard is better fitted to train, ex- 
pand, and enrich the intellect at the present 
day than it was a generation ago. But what- 
ever may be its value, women are now as free 
to turn it to account as are men, and certainly 
it represents an immense advance upon the 
girls’ school of the middle of the century. It 
is not enough, however, to throw open universi- 
ties to women so long as public opinion does not 
impel them to go thither. Thus far the num- 
ber of feminine graduates has been so small 
that the effect of the enlarged opportunities 
cannot be measured. We may have to wait 
until the middle of the twentieth century before 
we can see it demonstrated in an unanswerable 
way that woman is not the “‘lesser man.”’ 
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It is very probable that before the year 1900 the 
United States will have a postal savings bank system. 
Mr. Gary, Postmaster-General, himself a practical sav- 
ings bank manager from Baltimore, strongly favors a 
savings system through the postal department machin- 
ery, and he is going to press the subject to the atten- 
tion of the President and: Congress. The moneyed op- 
position to be expected is considerable. and will consist 
of the savings banks of cities in States the laws of which 
do not carefully protect depositors, and of the rum- 
sellers of small towns. The first-named class may be 
placated by restriction of postal savings facilities to 
towns without banks; the rum-sellers need not be pla- 
cated at all—they should be fought. 


The results of the proposed system will be solely 
beneficial to the community. The many village peo- 
ple who at present intrust their savings to cracked 
teapots, old stockings and other unsafe receptacles 
which do not pay interest, will be insured against 
loss and get as high a rate of interest as the bloat- 
ed bondholder. The men and women who quickly 
spend their ready cash because it might otherwise 
be stolen will have an invitation to save; so will 
the easy-going chap, not yet a drunkard, who knows 
that if he goes with a dollar or two and some friends 
into a rumshop for drinks and cigars he will emerge 
without much change. The greatest single gainer— 
should the Post-Office Department and Treasury De- 
partment work together—will be the government, which 
during the next two or three years, if it would pay its 
bills promptly, ought to borrow money, but feels that 
for political reasons it ought not; the government, on 
becoming a savings bank, would suddenly find itself 
handling hundreds of millions of dollars not likely to 
be called for suddenly, for there never is @ run upon a 
savings bank known to be solvent. To pay three per 
cent interest on loans in the form of savings while scout- 
ing the idea of selling three per cent bonds may appear 
to be a whip-the-devil-around-the-stump trick, but so is 
almost any other method of tiding over a deficit, and so 
abject is the fear of our government of attempting any 
method of taxatiun that is indirect that it will not ob- 
ject to a postal savings bank. Taking as a basis of com- 
putation the savings of any one of the several States 
whose banks offer absolute security to small depositors, 
a postal savings system would give the government, in 
its banking capacity, a working reserve of cash that 
could make the Treasury Department entirely easy in 
any circumstances. 


Last week was so unusually prolific of discoveries 
of gold placers and rock that the casual reader might 
imagine that gold will soon be commen enough to be 
used as nails for horseshoes. The Canadian deposits in 
Ontario. not far from Sault Ste. Marie, prove to be more 
valuable than was first reported, Alaskan discoveries 
(not within the Dominion iines) are said to be astound- 
ingly rich, California reports are better than those of 
the Argonaut days, rich indications have been found in 
Mexico, and a lot of California capitalists are about to 
develop some valuable reefs in the Solomon Islands. 
The general effect would be to frighten gold-standard 
advocates into the belief that gold must ultimately be- 
come cheap, were it not for the fact that gold, unlike 
silver, is almost as largely used in the trades as for 
coinage. Indeed, it is the demand for gold for orna- 
mental and other commercial purposes that from the 
beginning of business transactions has maintained gold 
in the position of a stable medium of exchange. Not 
one of the greatest finds of gold has ever succeeded in 
cheapening the metal, for the greater the new wave of 
wealth the greater the demand for ornamental articles 
of which the more precious metal is the base. This is 
one of the cold facts against which advocates of white 
metal are helpless. 


Americans who get all their ‘tips’? on manners from 
foreign sources are hereby notified that over in Switzer- 
land street-cars now contain the following notice: ‘‘Wo- 
men have the first right to the seats imthis car.’’ The 
said Americans are also admonished to remember that 
in Switzerland a woman is of far less consequence than 
her American sister, she being generally her husband's 
or father’s inferior in the eyes of the law and society. 
Something is gained for humanity, however, when Switz- 
ers admit to one another and to the world that woman 
is physically of the weaker sex and should be treated 
accordingly. 

Paul Dunbar, the Afro-American poet, who has spent 
some months in London, reports that there really is a 
color line over there, but it is drawn between Britons 
and Britain’s subject or dependent peoples. There is no 
prejudice against persons of African extraction, prob- 
ably because natives of the African provinces captured 
by Britain never reach London; on the other hand, the 
Fast Indians, many of whom excel the average English- 
man in intelligence and refinement, is not allowed to 
feel at home in a drawing-room if perchance he reaches 
one. The great majority of Americans, whether at the 
North or South, in slavery days were of English extrac- 
tion; hence the origin and meaning of the color line in 
America. 


Through necessities to luxuries is the usual route of 
prosperity, so after the reports of increasing activity of 
various other manufacturing interests comes the report 
that the glove factories at Johnstown, N. Y., the center 
of the glove-making industry in the United States, all 
the mills are working night and day in their endeavor 
to fill new orders, and are having difficulty in getting 
enough operatives. Gloves—except the fine kids of the 
most fastidious people—are among the articles of cloth- 
ing that can be used as long as they will hold together, 
and the glove-makers have been doing their full share 
of grumbling at the small orders and intermittent peri- 
ods of work during the last two or three years; but the 
increasing demand is changing all that. Prosperity is 
in the air; all the straws blow in the same direction. 


The occasional marches of single batteries of artil- 
lery and troops of cavalry through portions of the older 
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States have done so much toward making the people ac- 
quainted with our little army that the War Department 
wisely set a full regiment of infantry on the march last 
week. The route was from Fort Thomas, Kentucky— 
‘opposite Cincinnati—to the capital of Ohio, and the 
tramp was enjoyed by all who took part in it and all 
who beheld it. The people see so little of the army that 
most of them are obliged to know it. by statistics only, 
which is not the proper way for a large nation to know 
the force upon which they must first depend in case of 
war. Besides, there still are about a million men who 
used to follow the flag. and who are still invaluable at 
stirring patriotic sentiment anew when they have sufti- 
cient excuse. If it is a good thing for the President to 
be seen by many of the people, so it is for the personnel 
of any branch of the public service to be seen and known 
by the people from which it springs—the people, too, 
who pay for it. 

To further the same general purpose of causing the 
nation to properly value its defenders Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Roosevelt has issued a pamphlet about 
the navy, its uses and its needs, and has fortified the 
text with many pithy quotations from the writings and 
sayings of many Presidents of the United States. from 
Washington down to Harrison and Cleveland. None of 
these Presidents was a land-grabber, a spendthrift of the 
people's money, or a fomenter of troubles with foreign 
countries. All were like the prudent citizens who even 
in the safest and most peaceable times see that their 
property is well insured and that there are stout fast- 
enings for their doors and windows. Nations as rich, 
powerful and ps eine safe as our own have gone to 
destruction and obscurity because in time of peace they 
did not prepare for war, just as some prosperous in- 
dividuals have been beggared by burglary or fire. The 
days when wars began so slowly that the weaker nation 
had time to prepare for defense have passed away and 
forever; at the present time the weakest nation of Eu- 
rope, with its modern armament and well-equipped staff 
departments, could march across the United States from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific before we, with all our wealth 
and ability, could fit ourselves to stop them; for brav- 
ery and shotguns are poor substitutes for troops well 
armed and disciplined. 

Many good people believe that general. State or local 
governments should control and manage every business 
the products of which are needed by every one. For 
years Philadelphia has been held up for general admi- 
ration by these people because that city supplies all the 
illuminating gas consumed by its people, the price being 
as low as that of manufactured gas anywhere. Now it 
is disclosed that the cheapness has been secured at the 
expense of the ‘‘plant’’; the lowest estimate of cost of 
repairs and improved methods is five million dollars; as 
there is no surplus in the Gas Bureau’s treasury, nor are 
there any stockholders to assess, Philadelphians are ask- 
ing one another what they are going to do about it. In 
theory, a government, great or small, can do any gen- 
eral service as cheaply as any corporation or individual, 
but in practice no government does it. The wisest of 
business men in any calling admit that only the ablest 
specialists, stimulated by the requirements of their own 
pockets, can give the best service at the smallest cost; 
they know it so well that most of them, even if rich 
enough to do otherwise, divide and subdivide their own 
work and have many departmerts of it done for them 
by outsiders who can do but one thing and’ do it well. 
Any government, national or local, that is so wise in its 
own conceit as to be unwilling to absorb business sense 
from business men is in a bad way. 

The greatest shooting matches in the United States 
are held annually at Sea Girt, N. J., and this year a lot 
of crack shots from Georgia have had everything their 
own way. At two hundred yards—which is popularly 
supposed to be the extreme distance of rifle-shooting in 
the Southern and Western States—Georgia was beaten 
slightly by New York and New Jersey, but at five hun- 
dred yards and over the Georgians made good their 
Josses and scored a handsome beat besides over New 
York and a far greater one over New Jersey. All the 
shooting was done by members of the militia of the sev- 
eral States, and as the militia is the nation’s only hope— 
after the regular army-—in the event of war, Georgia 
has won an enviable place among the nation’s possible 
defenders. 


The last reported lynching in the South for the 
alleged ‘‘usual cause’’ had a white man for its victim, 
and now it appears that the poor fellow was innocent. 
As sentiment is supposed to be at the bottom of all 
manifestations of lynch-law it would seem that the 
sentimental nature of the community in which . the 
murder was committed ought to give some attention to 
the case of the victim. This man was not only cruelly 
done to death, but died under suspicion of having com- 
mitted the foulest deed known to humanity, so his suf- 
ferings were intensified by the thought that his name 
would be held in everlasting detestation and contempt. 
None of the Middle Ages tortures at which the modern 
world shudders was comparable in cruelty with this. 
Honest men who take the law in their own hands are al- 
ways willing to endure the consequences; it remains to 
be seen whether the Virginia lynchers were honest men, 
or merely the human degenerates of whom lynching 
parties are generally constituted; it also remains to be 
seen whether the community in which the murder 
occurred has enough of common decency to provide the 
proper consequences. 

The yellow fever scare that went over the Gulf States 
last week was a blessing in disguise, for it served as a 
warning to look to household drains and other recep- 
tacles of filth which are the principal causes of the 
spread of disease. It is to be regretted that the scare 
did not reach the Northern States, for aside from some 
large cities and towns the conditions for the dissemina- 
tion of yellow fever, cholera or any other disease that 
begins in the human digestive organs are to be found 
every where because of the nearness of wells to cesspools 
and other nuisances. Town and country wells more 
than a few years old are the least suspected but most 
deadly of humanity's enemies. Age seems to endear a 
well to all who drink from it. although every one should 
know that a well is the catch-basin of all fluids that per- 
colate the ground within hundreds of feet of it. Old 
wells—with some new ones—are the cause of the many 
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cases of so-called malarial diseases in localities abso- 
lutely destitute of any causes of true malaria; the 
death-rate, like the business of physicians, falls off 
rapidly whenever a general water and sewerage system 
1eplaces the wells, sinks and cesspools; but only a seri- 
ous scare can bring about the change, and even then 
some old wells will be used, because of the ‘‘flavor’’ of 
the water, until they are closed by force. ‘The old 
oaken bucket” is as deadly as the drunkard’s cup. 


Tis a rare week in which something new and valu- 
able is not discovered somewhere in the United States. 
Last week was found the anchovy, the highest-prized 
and also highest-priced fish in the world, although it is 
very small in size. It was in large quantities, too, so 
che poorest American on the American coast should be 
able to eat his fill of a delicacy which in Europe only 
the rich or extravagant can have. Probably this much- 
esteemed fish has always been with us, but. with fish as 
with everything else, Americans learn only by accident 
of the existence and value of anything that is not big; 
it was through the accident of a naturalist going in 
search of something new for New York's big aquarium 
that the anchovy was discovered in waters not a hun- 
dred miles from the city. Even now they may not 
become cheap, for they are but finger-long and_re- 
quire much handling to prepare them for market, but 
hereafter Americans who buy them will be likely to get 
what they pay for, instead of the sardines, herrings, 
ete., that are artificially flavored and largely sold under 
the name of the finer fish. 

The most astonishing of the Labor Day orations was 
one delivered at Pine Bluff, Ark., by President Fordyce 
of the Cotton Belt Railway. The peculiarity of the ad- 
dress was not so much in the remarks themselves as in 
the courage required to make them; for Mr. Fordyce, 
talking to an assemblage composed principally of work- 
ingmen, eulogized the late Jay Gould, whorn the labor- 
ing classes, like most others, have been taught to regard 
as the beginner and exemplar of the new race of rail- 
way kings, yet who Mr. Fordyce truthfully termed ‘‘a 
man who by his indomitable will, intense energy, good 
judgment, far-seeing sagacity and keen discrimination 
in a business life of less than forty years amassed a fort- 
une of a hundred million dollars, and who at the same 
time gave employment to more than one hundred thou- 
sand men, thus providing for over half a million human 
beings, those employees and their families.’? Some of 
Mr. Gould’s methods have been severely condemned by 
critics abler than most workingmen, but it is well for 
labor to be reminded of what it persists in forgetting— 
that the fewer the energetic millionaires the less new 
work will be provided for the rapidly inceasing labor- 
ing class. 

Anarchists are said to be abundant in New York and 
Herr Most is supposed to be their Jeader and almost 
their idol, yet when last week a combination of beer- 
picnic and farewell was given on the eve of Most’s de- 
parture for a new sphere of activity there were not a 
hundred persons present. The weather did not inter- 
fere, for the day was perfect, nor were the anarchists 
at work (if ever they work), for the day was a legal 
holiday. Fear of the police kept no one away, for the 
guardians of the peace seldom think the anarchists 
worthy of attention; besides, the gathering was on 
Staten Island, where policemen are scarce. Nor was 
the beer supply limited; scores’ of kegs remained un- 
tapped, yet the gathering was so small that Most him- 
self was too indignant or disheartened to make a speech, 
so as a demonstration the affair was a dismal failure. 
Anarchy as a fad may still be cherished by hundreds 
or thousands of theorists, many of Whom are as mild in 
practice as so many Quakers, but anarchists with the 
courage of their convictions have had a uniformly de- 
pressing lot of experiences in the last-few years, and 
the people grow steadily more blind to the merits of a 
system which would mend the world only by breaking 
everything to pieces. 

Canada has suffered a great disappointment. The 
projected fast line of ocean steamers which seemed 
assured, under the inducement of an annual subsidy of 
a quarter of a million dollars from Canada and half a 
million from England, has failed to meet the substan- 
tial approval of British capitalists, although the project 
was vigorously ‘“‘promoted” during the Jubilee period, 
when nothing seemed too good for the colonies.: It is 
now reported that the Canadian government will estab- 
lish the line, rather than have the plan fail. If this re- 
port proves erroneous, the Canadians might get some 
assistance from this side of the line, where they have 
quite as many rich friends and well-wishers as in Eng- 
land and where the highest grades of vessels can be 
constructed quickly and well. Besides, Americans 
have a rage for subsidies; again and again have we 
been told that liberal subsidies to ocean vessels would 
cause millions of dollars to be withdrawn from other 
enterprises and put into shipping. An effort by Canada 
to get money here for her desired ocean line would be 
observed with keen interest by many thonsands of 
Americans who read the papers and remember what 
they have read. 

Senator Hanna, a remarkably clever man in some 
respects, yet a new man in the Upper House of Con- 
gress, has been relieving his mind regarding the Senate. 
He said: ‘““The Senate is the greatest institution in the 
world. There is nothing like it."’ Both statements are 
true, to a certain extent, though not in the way that the 
people would have them nor as the founders of the re- 
wublic would have had them. A bystander told Mr. 

Janna that “some people say it is filled with old 
fogies,”’ and asked if this were true. Mr. Hanna of 
course denied it, and with much emphasis. But he 
knows, and every one else should know, that old fogies 
would be preferable to much of the material that has 
reached the Senate in recent years. for old fogies have 
at least the virtue of having learned something about 
the duties of the Senatorial office; many of the newer 
men know only how to vote at their party's call and to 
search for: fat offices with which to pay their political 
debts. 


Mr: Hanna further said: ‘Occasionally, perhaps, a 
light-weight gets in, but he soon sinks to his proper 


level.”’ The last clause of this statement is entirely 
erroneoys and it is because of this, and the Senate's 
inability to make it true, that most criticism of the 
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higher branch of Congress comes. In the nature of 
things the lightest weights usually reach the top, and 
so peculiar are the rules of the Senate that the light- 
weights are allowed to remain at the top, from which 
position they obstruct legislation to a degree that is ex- 
asperation in the extreme. As no party or faction has 
a monopoly of men who possess all the objectionable 
qualities of the jackass—not excepting the bray—the 
Senate has been overloaded, ever since the reconstruc- 
tion period and the beginning of the era of politics-for- 
revenue-only, with men who have been permitted to 
make fools of themselves and victims of the people by 
“talking against time,’’ and their wiser associates have 
allowed them to do it. These men have also been so 
numerous and ‘‘on the make’’ that although all appro- 
priations bills must originate in the Lower House it is 
to the Senate that the people have learned to look for 
the more outrageous jobs and steals. As any State, no 
matter how small its population or how ignorant its 
Senatorial electors, is as largely represented in the 
Senate as any other State, and as this equality of repre- 
sentation can never be changed, there is good reason 
for the general public discontent with the present con- 
dition and future doings of a body which was meant to 
be, could be and should be what Mr. Hanna calls it, 
“The greatest institution in the world.” 


The flower parades and festivals which have been 
given this year, as usual, at some of the fashionable 
summer resorts are being attacked by some newspapers 
as occasions of foolish extravagance. They are nothing 
of the sort, unless some of the participants choose to be 
extravagant. Excepting weeds, nothing that grows is 
cheaper than flowers in summer. It would be well for 
the inhabitants of every village and the farmers of 
every county to take example from the ‘‘swells’’ and 
have annual floral festivals. There is no pleasanter, 
— or more innocent and harmless manner of 
wringing people together, nor any in which old and 
young, rich and poor, may be so closely equal in the 
matter of display, nor any cheaper means of develop- 
ing the faculty of taste. What idiocy it is to assume 
that amy recreation is bad if rich people chance to 
adopt it! 

Government officials have recently discovered so 
many cases of soldiers’ pensions being collected for years 
after the soldiers, their wives or children had died that 
it would be of good service to the general body of tax- 
payers if any and all citizens knowing of the death of 
pensioners would notify the Pension Bureau at Wash- 
ington. As most of the frauds discovered were perpe- 
trated in New York and Boston, where the original 
holders of the papers could be easily traced if desired, it 
is probable that frauds have been still more numerous 
in the rural districts. The thievish operations have 
been easy and profitable; merely to have possession of 
the pension certificate of a deceased soldier and to be 
able to counterfeit his signature on a check seems to 
have been all that was necessary. It would appear to 
any business man of ordinary sense that pre frauds 
of the class alluded to might be avoided by requiring 
that a pensioner’s indorsement of his check should be 
certified by the postmaster through whose office the 
check was delivered, for postmasters are supposed to 
know all the people of their vicinity by sight or name, 
but the several departments of our government seem 
piactically as uncommunicative with one another as if 
they belonged to different nations. Meanwhile, a pen- 
sion outlay of almost one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year is full of temptations to scoundrels. 


It is pleasing to note that the Navy Department has 
made a list of American steamers in the ocean and 
Lake commercial service that could at a pinch be con- 
verted into armed cruisers, and that modern rifled guns 
are ready for them. Although these vessels are not 
armored, neither are many—or on the Lakes any—that 
they would be obliged to fight; the smallest of them is 
as good as the Confederate **Alabama,”’ ‘‘Florida,”’ etce., 
that swept American commerce from the ocean between 
1861 and 1865, their guns would be of far longer and 
truer range, and an enemy’s commerce is usually his 
weakest point. As to the crews of our possible auxili- 
ary cruisers, they could be trusted to do their duty, for 
in these days of steam the sailor in time of war must 
either beat or be beaten; the chances of running away 
successfully are very sinall. 


There is still a phenomenal silence, in the Populistic 
newspapers, regarding the nation’s insufficient supply 
of money—a subject upon which a vear ago that section 
of the press printed hundreds of columns every day. If 
the currency is insufficient in quantity, now should be 
the time to prove it, for at no time since the ‘‘good 
year”? 1892 hasso much money been passing from hand 
to hand as there is at present. All of it seems to be 
wanted at once and all over the country, yet there is no 
complaining by buyers or sellers. What makes the 
silence specially incomprehensible is that the circulat- 
ing medium, according to the Treasury Department's 
estimate, is not quite so abundant as it was in the dread- 
fully bad year 1894. A circulating medium that could 
endure the sudden and extraordinary demand of the 
last two months ‘will be sufficient in quantity to any 
volume of business*that.is in sight or hoped for, and 
Populists who wish to get back mto sane company can- 
not be too quick4ih admitting it. 


There is no diminution of reports from bankers and 
other money-lenders that the farmers of the wheat- 
producitig States are making haste to pay off their 
mortgages and other debts. The influence of these 
reports is of great value to the reputation of farmers in 
general, From the tenor of much talk of the last four 
years a great many people haye been led to believe the 
farmers were so discouraged, destitute and desperate 
that they would not pay should: they become able to do 
so, and that a wave of repudiation or stay-laws would 
sweep over the agricultural States. To make matters 
worse. the farmers have been lied to volubly and per- 
sistently by innumerable demagogues, yet before the 
harvest has ended the holders of farm mortgages are 
getting money faster than they can find new borrowers, 
and country merchants have found collections so easy 
that their orders are starting thousands of mills into 
activity. The expression “honest farmer’ will have a 


new and enduring meaning from this time forward. 


% 


The new tariff continues to make some of its con 
structors ridiculous and to promise that the govern. 
ment’s deficit shall continue. We were told that the 
new rates on personal baggage of Americans returning 
from Europe would yield nearly a million dollars q 
month, but from present appearances the sum will be 
at least nine-tenths less and at the dangerous expense 
that comes of putting individuals to more annoyance 
than is experienced by large importers. We were told 
that the new sugar schedule would put twenty millions 
a year into the Treasury, but the only millions that 
have yet come of it have gone into the treasury of 
the American Sugar Company, otherwise known 
as the Sugar Trust, the common stock of which his 
bounded steadily upward until it is thirty-five dollars 
a share above the same company’s preferred stock and 
higher than any gilt-edge railway’s common stock, 
Meanwhile the notorious ten per cent ‘discriminating 
clause,’’ which got into the bill in a manner which nv 
one who knows will explain, is troubling the Attorney- 
General so greatly that a decision is not expected until 
after the Cabinet has considered the matter. As Con- 
gress lacked either the ability or the courage to reduce 
expenses, a revision of the tariff was necessary; public 
complaint is only of the wretched manner in which the 
work was done. 


Although the American-built steamers ‘“‘St. Louis” 
and ‘St. Paul’’ were not designed as record-breakers, 
the ‘St. Paul’’ last year excelled the fastest westwari 
trip made previously or since on the Southampton 
route, and last week the ‘‘St. Louis’’ beat the eastwari| 
record of the same route by forty-one minutes. As the 
builders of these vessels had previously constructed no 
large ocean steamers (except naval vessels, the lines of 
which differ greatly from those of the merchant ma- 
rine) these records are greatly to the credit of American 
skill in shipbuilding and indicate that some of the many 
millions of dollars that go annually to British shipyards 
might be diverted to the United States could our an- 
tiquated navigation laws be changed sufficiently to let 
some necessary materials come in free of duty. 


Much surprise is being expressed at the Grand Jury 
of the Criminal Court of New Orleans reporting recently 
in favor of licensing gambling, for the Constitution of 
Louisiana denounces gambling and demands its sup- 
pression, Perhaps, however, the Grand Jury had been 
reading Northern newspapers and determined that laws 
for the suppression of vice are enacted merely to please 
respectable people and not to be enforced. With pool- 
selling at Connecticut race-courses, in direct violation 
of State law, and with a lot of sailors of the North 
Atlantic squadron getting fighting drunk at barrooms 
in the prohibition State of Maine, it is not strange that 
easy-going Louisianians should wonder why they should 
be more strait-laced and law-respecting than the puri- 
tanical Yankees. 

———_ + @ «+ —__ 
FOUR SCOTTISH GENIUSES, 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., recently discussed Burns, 
‘arlyle, Scott and Stevenson at Dumfries, when his 
Scots admirers presented him with the freedom of the 
city. ‘I do not suppose,’ he said, ‘that four such 
different geniuses could be found in the literature of 
any country. Stevenson has been too recently taken 
from us for even the hardiest critic to venture to 
prophesy the exact position which he is destined ulti- 
mately to occupy in the literary history of this coun- 
try. But I think, however, we may say of him that he 
was a man of the finest and most delicate imagination, 
and that he wielded in the service of that imagination 
a style which for grace, for suppleness, for its power of 
being at once turned to any purpose which the author 
desired, has seldom been matched—in my judgment it 
has hardly been equaled—by any writer, English or 
Scotch. With regard to Carlyle it would, perhaps, be 
absurd to expect that the historian and the philosopher 
should be as much understood by the great mass of 
mankind as a poet or a writer of romance, and indeed 
I do not feel myself sufficiently of the straitest sect of 
that great man’s admirers to be able to speak worthily 
of him here. I hold that only those who can admire 
fully and freely are competent critics of great genius, 
and that Carlyle was a great genius—that Carlyle had 
in him a force and originality of nature which enabled 
him to speak to two generations of his countrymen 
with a power and a force on some of the deepest and 
most important subjects which can interest us—that 
Carlyle could do that as perhaps no man has been able 
to do it, is a fact which, whether we admire Carlyle or 
do not admire him, we must acknowledge as honest 
historians he succeeded in doing. But if we can hardly 
expect that the author of ‘Sartor Resartus’ and of the 
‘French Revolution’ should be a popular favorite and a 
popular friend in the same sense that Burns was and is 
a popular friend, the case is not so easy when we come 
to Sir Walter Scott. For Sir Walter Scott was not only 
one of the greatest men of letters that have ever lived 
in any country, but he was also one of the best and 
most lovable of men who ever adorned any society ; 
and as time goes on, so far from his fame becoming 
dimmed or the knowledge of him becoming the prop- 
erty only of the few, it seems to me, so far as I can 
judge, that he is more likely to defy the ravages of 
time than almost any other of the writers which have 
adorned the present century. And yet, ladies and 
gentlemen, holding that opinion I return to what I 
said at the beginning of these remarks—that of the 
four great Scotsmen thus recently celebrated, all of 
whom wrote and lived within little more than the last 
one hundred years, Burns, the first in time of the four, 
is the one who at this moment holds the first place also 
in the hearts of the great mass of Scotsmen.”’ 

- soe _ 
GIANTS OF STRENGTH. 

Many beetles can lift a weight equal to more 
than five hundred times the weight of their own 
bodies. 
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A FOUNTAIN SEALED. 
A NOVEL. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MY BROTHER JOSEPH. 

He turned and left me. That is, he would have left 
me, but he was stopped, because, as he opened the door, 
he was met by the figure of my brother Joseph—none 
other—who stood there face to face with him. 

Edward stepped back with a bow. ‘‘Oh, sir,” he 


. said. “‘I ask your pardon.’’ And so made way for him 


and would have passed behind him but Joseph banged 
the floor with his great gold-headed stick and turned 
upon him with the fierceness of Joshua rather than the 
meekness of Moses. 

“Friend! ’ he roared—he meant ‘‘Enemy,’’ if the 
yoice has any meaning—‘‘what does thee in this place? 
What does thee with my sister?’’ 

“The lady, sir, does me the honor of receiving a visit 
from me. If she is your sister I would point out that 
your question might be put more courteously, even 
from one of your colored cloth.” 

“IT care nothing, friend, for thy opinion. Tell me 
what does thee with my sister?’’ 

“T have nothing more, sir, to tell you. Miss Nancy, 
your brother—if he is your brother—seems angry. Do 
you wish me to stay? It seems as if you may need 
some protection.” 

“Stay, if you please,”’ I replied. 

I remember even now the picture of these two and 
the contrast they presented standing one on either side 
of the open door. What could be greater than this con- 
trast? On the one side a gentleman well bred and 
courteous, easy and assured: on the other my brother. 
angry andrude. As he stood in the doorway, dressed 
in his stiff Quaker drab, with neither cuff nor collar, 
and with metal buttons; on his head he kept his hat 
without lace; his hair was without powder, and just 
tied behind. His face was red and threatening, full of 
wrath, hard as the nether millstone: his eyes were 
angry: his brows knit. With it all, because wrath 
does not go well with Quaker tranquillity, he was 
stubborn, self-satisfied, schismatic, still. Never was 
there seen so great a contrast as that between these two 
men. It made me ashamed to think that I must call 
this ungainly monster my brother, 

Robert Storey must have given him some garbied 
account of my life and of my friends. Nay, I am quite 
sure that he must have decorated the account with cir- 
cumstances, invented for the occasion, of dishonor. 
Otherwise, how to understand Joseph’s condition of 
rage? 

He came, in fact, straight from Robert's book-shop, 
and was resolved to drag me, willy-nilly, by the hair of 
my head, if necessary, out of this Pit of “Destruction— 
this Lake of Unforgiven Sin. 

It was unfortunate for his purpose that he arrived at 
a moment when I was face to face with a danger far 
more terrible than the wrath of Joseph. His arrival 
was a thing that annoyed—but there was a greater 
thing behind it. 

Joseph began by pointing about the room: at the 
pictures: at the books: at the music and the harpsi- 
chord. 

I repeat that the trouble in which I was plunged by 
the unexpected disclosure—if disclosure it should prove 
—of obstacles in our way only hardened my soul against 
the wrath of my brother. This trouble was so great 
that the interference of Joseph and his indignation over 
such a trifle as my defection from the Society irritated 
me. The moment was certainly most inopportune for 
any remonstrance from him. 

“Sister,” he said, ‘‘is this my cousin’s lodging? Or 
is it thine?’’ 

“It is Isabel’s, Joseph. Do you like it?’ 

He pointed with his stick to the pictures on the wall. 
“These Allurements of the Devil’’—’twas Diana sur- 
prised by Acton. The picture represents nymphs 
surrounding the goddess in the water. If the devil has 
no stronger Allurements than the sight of bare arms 
and shoulders’ the women are comparatively safe: 
‘‘Allurements, I say, of the devil. Are these the prop- 
erty of Reuben Storey’s widow? Or are they thine?’’ 

“They are Isabel’s, Joseph. I wish they were my 
own.” 

“Nancy,” said Edward, ‘‘I will with your- permis- 
sion sit down.” 

“If you please, Edward. My brother will be more 
angry, I fear, before he leaves me.”’ 

Joseph looked at him with displeasure in his face, 
but said nothing. 

“Had these pictures been thine, sister, I should have 
destroyed them. This tinkling cymbal’’—he pointed to 
the harpsichord—‘‘which drives sinners to the Pit by its 
foolish jingle, is this also my cousin's? Or is it thine?”’ 

“It is Isabel’s. Everything in this room is hers— 
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pictures, harpsichord, books, music, Prayer-books of 
the Church of England.”’ 

‘What does all this mean? There is treachery— 
villainy—the devil hath broken loose.”’ 

“It means that Isabel has returned to the Church of 
England, of which she was a member before her mar- 
riage."” 

“Robert Storey told me something. She has left us. 
And as for thee, sister... What means this—this 
man of the world alone with thee?”’ 

“You have to learn many things, Joseph. In the 
first place, I too have left the Society of Friends.”’ 

He banged his stick upon the table. 

‘“Come out from this place,’’ he bawled. ‘‘Come out 
from this accursed den—’’ He added a great deal more, 
which I refrain from setting upon paper. Suffice it to 
say that he accused poor Isabel with all imaginable 
wickedness, and myself with quite as much. Never 
could I believe that Joseph could possess an imagina- 
tion capable of conceiving such things. 

“I say, Joseph, that I no longer belong to the Society 
of Friends—”’ 

“Come out, I say. lest I drag thee from the place by 
the hair of thy head—sister of mine? Shame and dis- 
grace to thy name!” 

“Friend Broadbrim,’’ said Edward, stepping for- 
ward, ‘‘I am here for the protection of your sister. 
Understand me: another word of abuse and you shall 
descend the stairs head first.’’ He sat down again 
quietly, but his face looked ready for mischief. 

“Go, sister,’’ said Joseph, more quietly, ‘‘put on 
again the garb of the Friends and come with me out of 
the Pit of Hell.”’ 

“‘Joseph,’’ I stood up before him and close to him, 
face to face, not afraid. ‘‘Look at me well. Behold 
your sister, transformed. Look at this dress’’—’twas 
in pink and blue—‘‘look at the dressing of my head; 
listen to the language which I speak—’’ 

“No more,” he said; ‘‘put off these gauds,”’ 

“This very day, Joseph’’—why, I had actually for- 
gotten the fact till then, and remembered it opportunely 
—‘‘I am twenty-one years of age. Iam therefore my 
own mistress.”’ 

“Thine own mistress? Oh! That shall be seen. 
And while I live? Go, I say. No more mutinous words. 
Obey your guardian, and come. What! Must I drag 
thee?’ 

“No,” said Edward. ‘That must thee nct, while I 
am here.”’ . 

**Moreover,’’ I went on, ‘‘I have been baptized, and 
received into the Church of England.”’ ; 
“Go, child of the devil. Put off, I say, these vani- 
ties.”’ 

‘Joseph, I shall never go back to the old house. 
Henceforth, your ways and mine are separate.”’ 

‘Sir.’”’ It was Edward who stepped forward once 
more. ‘It behooves not a man to interfere between 
brother and sister or between husband and wife. Yet 
suffer me to remind you that if this young lady is of 
age you can have no more authority over her,”’ 

“Thee knoweth nothing.” 

“If any authority, then claim it by law. I am no 
lawyer, thank Heaven; but this I believe, that the 
courts would think twice before they suffered a Quaker 
to take forcible possession of a girl belonging to the 
Established Church.”’ 

“Is this the friend of whom Robert Storey spoke to 
me—two young men—great men about the Court—the 
godless Court—men who come here constantly to en- 
snare and corrupt the heart of women. Sister, thy 
position is perilous indeed—I knew not how perilous 
until I came here. Well—I threaten nothing—I call no 
names—I declare no more of my mind. Choose be- 
tween the bottomless Pit and the joys of heaven. 
Choose between your brother and your—what?—your 
friend?—your lover?’ 

“Miss Nancy is of age,’’ said Edward, ‘‘and will do 
as she pleases.”’ 

“Nancy! Her name is Hannah. She will do, sir, 
as I please. Or she will have no money. Thee can 
understand, Hannah, that thee will have no money.”’ 

“I gather. sir,’’ Edward replied, ‘‘that this lady, 
your sister, has been your ward. Your father—and 
hers—either left a will or he did not. If he did, you 
can have no control over her fortune after she is of age. 
If he left none, the inheritance must be divided. Let 
me tell you that, sir, this affectation of authority is 
foolish: and that this pretense of power is ridiculous. 
Understand also, sir, that this lady’s friends are fully 
prepared to set the law in motion on her behalf. 
Therefore set your papers in order.”’ 

“Law or no law,”’ said Joseph, *‘she shall have no 
money unless she comes with me.”’ 

‘Law or no law, Joseph, I will not come with you.” 

Joseph turned to Edward.. ‘‘Friend,’’ he said, ‘‘will 
thee listen? This obstinate girl, some time ago, fell 
into a kind of melancholy which happens often with 
the younger women of our Society trom serious con- 
templation of their soul and its dangers. It is a whole- 
some rod administered to young blood, which might 
else be presumptuous and headstrong, as a correction.” 

‘‘As a correction,’’ Edward repeated. ‘Pray go on, 
sir. Nancy, poor child, was corrected in a wholesome 
manner peculiar to your Society. It consists of per- 
suading innocent souls that the good God has created 
them for torments. No doubt most wholesome.” 
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‘‘My cousin, herself a widow and, I believed, a godly 
member of the Society of Friends, offered to tuke her 
away for a change of air. I let her go.” 

“You did wisely, sir. The end has fully justified 
your judgment in letting her go.” 

*‘T now learn the deceit that has been practiced upon 
me. She has been allured into the vanities of the world. 
She isa woman of the world: her companions belong to 
the world: her thoughts’’—he groaned deeply—“‘are of 
the world. She is rebellious: she has thrown away her 
religion. Friend, blame not the righteous wrath of one 
who hath been tricked — tricked — duped — wickedly 
tricked—even out of his sister's immortal soul.’’ He 
groaned bitterly, and for the moment I felt almost sorry 
for him. 

“Forgive me if I think that you exaggerate the mis- 
chief,”’ 

‘‘What! To leave her one of the Elect—to find her a 
companion of the devil?” 

‘Nay, sir, by your leave. Console yourself sir, The 
devil if Nancy is his companion. cannot fail to be 
speedily converted. He will then, perhaps, join your 
Society.”’ 

‘“‘Joseph,”’ I said, ‘‘let me speak. Oh! nothing that 
I can say will move your heart or your reason, You 
are too far apart from me. I cannot reach to you. But 
I want this gentleman whom you have insulted to un- 
derstand what all this means.”’ 

Joseph grunted, but made no reply. 

“I was driven mad by your cruel doctrines: my 
cousin pretended to be still a Quakeress in order to get 
me away. I should have been a poor raving mad wo- 
man but for her deception. Oh! my mind was sick 
with terror. Edward! You could never understand 
how sick and miserable I had become. I hated even 
the name of my. God, whom I feared with a terror nut 
to be told in words.”’ 

‘‘Poor Nancy! I have heard of these things among 
enthusiasts.”’ 

“Then my cousin came, and changed me within and 
without: she gave me music and taught me to love 
painting and singing and dancing. Then, Edward, 
your brother led me into the fold of the Church where 
we are all sheep of one pasture, with one Shepherd who 
will lead us all—all—all—’’ But here I broke into tears. 

“Calm yourself, Nancy,’”’ said Edward. ‘‘Make an 
end of it. You had better go, sir.”’ 

Then I recovered, and finished what I had to say. 
“T owe all this to the kindest and best woman in the 
world—to Isabel Storey. As for returning with you, 
Joseph, learn that, rather than do so, I would become 
a scullery-maid in this house. Understand me clearly, 
Joseph. I will never go back to the house. Only to 
think of that sepulcher makes me tremble and shake, 
Now go, brother.”’ 

He growled something which I did not understand, 
“Come, Joseph. Your authority is finished. Leave 
me.”’ 

“If I go, it is forever. I cast thee off. None of my 
money shalt thee have; not one farthing.” 

“She shall have her own, though,’’ said Edward, 

‘‘One more chance—Wilt thee come, sister?’’ 

“One more reply—No, brother!’’ 

Joseph turned and walked slowly downstairs. 

I have never seen him since; and now, I suppose, I 
never shall see him. I have heard that he married-—I 
know not the name of his wife. She was, of course, a 
member of the Society of Friends. 

As regards Joseph’s threat cf keeping ail the money 
in his own hands, Edward was as zood as his word; for 
he sent a person learned in the law who asked me a 
good many questions, and then went to Dartford, where 
he spoke at length with Joseph. It appeared that no 
will had been found on the death of my father, and that 
Joseph had quietly stepped into possession intending to 
keep everything as his by right: that, being undisturped 
so long, he had come to regard himself as the rightful 
owner of everything. When, therefore, he learned that 
there was no quibble or pretense that would save him, 
but that he would be compelled to pay over to his sister 
nothing less than one-half of the whole estate, includ- 
‘ing the great house and gardens: the furniture: tis3 
paper mills, worth I know not how mvch every yeai; 
many houses and cottages in Dartford and elsewhere: 
certain farms in Kent: and certain shares and stocks ‘+ 
London: when, I say, he understood that there was no 
help for it but that he must pay all this money, he be- 
came like a madman, falling into a kind of fit, in which 
his face grew purple and his neck swelled. They 
blooded him, taking a great quantity. Presently he 
recovered a little, and moaned and cried like a child, 
“The half!’’ he lamented. ‘‘The half! I cannot and 1 
will not. The half! Iamaruined man! The haif! i 
will die first!’’ And so forth, showing very plair.jv 
that, inspite of his doctrine, wherein he fanciea nim- 
self another Gamaliel, or even a Daniel, h‘s mind dwelt 
continually upon riches as the one thing needful. 

In this way, some months afterward, { learned that 
I was a great heiress indeed. Robert Storey wouid have 
called it a plum, and would have tiked to embark the 
whole in his bookselling business. 

No one, I suppose, wouid refuse unexpected wealth, 
but I wanted little, as you shall presently learn, and the 
rest I have endeavored to use for the assistance of those 
less favored than myself. 
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To return. Joseph gone, Edward went back to the 


discourse which his arrival interrupted. 

“Edward,’’ I said, ‘‘do not forget what I said. Suf- 
fer George to tell me himself. Whatever he bids me to 
do—that willI do. But he—and he alone—must tell me 
that we must part. Not from your lips will I have it 
though I think you love me too.” 

“God knows, Nancy!’ he murmured. 

“Let George tell me himself. He will come this 
evening. I will ask my cousin to stay in her own reom. 
Leave us alone. George shall tell me what he pleases: 
and I will do—whatever he commands,” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE “TOWER OF BRILL.”’ 
LEAVE the lovesick girl. 
now to things of greater importance—to traitors and 
the clash of arms. 
When Edward left me he did not go down the stairs 
but climbed up as far as Captain Sellinger’s room. 


She is best alone. Come 


The captain, who was in his shirt-sleeves, sprang to 
his feet in some confusion when he recognized his visi- 
tor. 

‘Sir,’ he cried. **This surprise—this honor.’’ He 
offered a chair, but his visitor remained standing. 

“J have been paying a morning call upon your fair 
neighbor ‘saa said. Do not disturb yourself, sir. 
Nay. I entreat: shirt-sleeves will not hinder discourse, 
Now. sir,’ he sat down on the table. ‘‘Let us talk.’ 

At your convenient 1 Pde 

Wel then, IT came here, Captain Sellinger, to con- 
fer with you about this plaguy busine of which you 
know 

Phe captain bowed, 

‘Night after night the « h waits in the court, and 
I hear the voices of the fellows below. Where is it 


going to end; 
Indeed, sir, I know not.’ 
‘Will thev never vrow tired of watching for the 
opport nity that never « 


We are not tired of defeati thi intentions, sir.” 

“IT believe you are not, Some time or other it will 

be my duty to acquaint my bi ther with the whole busi 
ness. But it is IT who am tired of it. Let me tell you, 
Captain Sellinger, that I am heartily sick of the whole 
busine Let me tell you that to sneak downstairs and 
out of St. James Place under convoy ven the con 


voy of the Horse Guard tich It sticks in the gullet. 
And all for half a doz 
“And yet, sir, with submission 
‘Oh, I know—I know,” he replied impatiently. ‘‘My 
brother’s person must not be exposed to any danger. 


n damned Jacobites!’ 


And his reputation must be kept clear from calumny. 
Concerning the young lady below, there should be no 
seandal—no scandal at all, [ repeat, sir.”’ He fixed his 
eyes earnestly on Captain Sellinger. 

**There is none, I believe, sir.” 

“Well, sir. I have considered the case, and I think 
I have found a way by which my brother will be safe- 
guarded—name and fame and lifeand limb. But I shall 
want your help, and that of your fellow the corporal.” 

“You shall have both, sir.” 

“And your silence, drunk or sober, until the thing is 
done.” 

“Sir, I am never drunk till your illustrious brother 
is safe.”’ 

“Ay—ay. We don’t drink on board as you drink 
ashore, otherwise we should be on the rocks or among 
the breakers very speedily. But of course there are 
some ... Captain Sellinger, there is a kind of man 
who, when the drink is in him, babbles like a running 
brook, the louder and the more foolish the more he 
drinks. And there is another kind of man whose lips 
are sealed like wax, the tighter with every glass. To 
which kind, captain He did not finish the question. 

“To the latter kind, sir. But, indeed, if you doubt, 
I will undertake to drink nothing—a bottle or so, no 
more—at a sitting until this business is dispatched. As 
for being tired, sir, let me entreat you not to think of 
it. They must grow weary of the nightly watching 
with the nightly baffling: they must understand, by 
this time, that their designs are suspected; they will 
get tired of bribing the Dutch skipper; besides, the 
nights grow cold; we shall soon have frost and snow.”’ 

“It is not certain that they will grow tired.” 

“The ladies might change their lodging for some 
place unknown.” 

“Yes: but I want to give the fellows a lesson, and as 
sharp as you please.” 

“I gm pleased, sir, with what pleases you.”’ 

“As for the termination of the business, that, Cap- 
tain Sellinger, I frankly tell you, lies with my brother, 
not with me.” 

Captain Sellinger bowed. 

“But the termination of this watching and waiting 
I will end as soon as I can—and I say that I have found 
a way in which we may end it without my brother’s 
name being so much as mentioned or suspected.”’ 

“Tf, sir. I might be trusted—’’ 

“You shall be trusted. Hang it, captain, I have 
climbed this steep stair of yours with no other object 
than to trust you. There will, perhaps, be a little 
fighting. There are six of them, you say.” 

“One for the coach: five for the seizure, without 
counting the old man, the doctor.” 

“Good! Weare three. Well, this is my plan. The 
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corporal will get into hiding on the evening of action: 
under the stairs: in the kitchen: there will be a light 
on the wall in the passage—there is a sconce, I believe. 
You will remain quiet upstairs in yourown room. At 
half-past nine o'clock you will come down and knock 
at Mrs. Storey’s door. I will come éut: we two will 
descend the stairs as noisily as we can: this will be a 
signal for the corporal to hold himself in readiness. 
Your Jacobites will think it is my brother coming down 
stairs with me. Out they come: out flies the steel, and 
to it hammer and tongs. What do you think of that, 
Captain Sellinger?’’ 

“Why, sir, except for the danger to yourself—"’ 

“Never fear, man: the danger to me is nothing: my 
brother’s name must not be mentioned, and those fel- 
lows must be scattered. Do you agree to this plan? 
Can you think of a better?’’ 

“Sir, I believe it is excellent. I will answer for the 
corporal when you choose to give the word.” 

“Why, captain, I love not to think of your suffering 
privation in our cause. We will strike the blow to-night 

this very night—and you shall go back to your bottle 
released from your self-imposed penance.”’ 

“To-night, sir. By all means.”’ 

So it was decided, The captain looked after the 
simple arrangements: one candle on the landing: an- 
other in the passage: the cgrporal in the kitchen with 
the door locked: they allowed Molly to sit there as well, 
on the condition that she was not to be told before the 
evening what was intended. At half-past nine, when 
the two gentlemen came downstairs, the corporal was 
to step out quickly, armed and ready for the fray. 

\t half-past eight our friends arrived. Isabel re- 
mained in her room, at my request, pretending a head- 
ache. I received the two brothers. George was agi- 
tated: he sat down to play, but rose again: he sat be- 
side me and talked about things indifferent. Edward, 
anxious for the time to pass, walked about the room 
and looked at the clock. We were all three full of dis- 
quict. 

Upstairs, the captain sat at his window watching. 
In the court below the coach was standing: two men 
that was satisfactory. The 
captain shut his window and waited in the dark. 


stood at the horses’ heads: 


Downstairs the corporal, in his hiding-place, re- 
moved the bricks and listened to the conversation in 
the doctor’s room. They were talking about desisting 
from the attempt: it was disheartening to find them- 
selves baffled every evening: their purpose must have 
been discovered and guarded against, and so forth. 
The doctor, on the other hand, earnestly entreated 
them to persevere a few nights more; this nightly 
guard simply showed that Captain Sellinger had recog- 
nized the visitors, and that he made it his business 
sometimes to let them understand the fact: accident 
any night might place in their hands these two gentle- 
men, unarmed, without the power of resistance: then, 
what a splendid prize to carry across the Channel! 

He then went out to look about him, to reconnoiter, 
as the soldiers call it. He walked up and down St. 
James’s Place; neither captain nor corporal was there: 
he went out into St. James’s Street, but could see 
neither of them: he looked in the back garden: no 
one was there, and the door was bolted: he tried the 
kitchen door; it was locked. 

“Who's there?’ cried Molly. ‘I’m not going to 
have no one in my kitchen.” 

‘‘Where’s the corporal, Molly?’ 

“T don’t know. He’s gone out.’’ 

“‘T would speak with the captain, Molly. Have you 
seen him?”’ 

‘*He’s gone out, too,”’ said Molly, the shameless. 

So the doctor returned to his own room and reported 
with great contentment of mind what he had seen and 
heard. Both guards—if they were guards—gone out: 
the job was easy: before their prisoners had found room 
or time to draw their swords, they would be seized and 
pinioned and gagged. <A dark and cloudy night, too; 
a threatening of rain: nothing could be more conven- 
ient for this great and holy purpose of theirs. 

With the doctor this evening were four men. One 
of them, a great fat fellow of six feet or more, the cor- 
poral took to be the skipper of the ship engaged to carry 
the prisoners: namely, the ‘‘Tower of Brill’’—because 
he was dressed somewhat like a sailor and because he 
talked execrable French. 

“You have hired me, gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘and I 
will fight for you and carry off your prisoners for you. 
But I think we shall come badly out of this business. 
Every nighf we have been watched and baffled. Do 
you think that knowing we are here and the object of 
our attempt is there’’—he pointed upstairs—‘‘that they 
will ever suffer those two persons to be without a 
guard?” ‘ 

‘There is no sign of any guard,”’ said the doctor. 

“There must be a guard. Gentlemen, you are, no 
doubt, prepared for the worst. After dangling for a 
minute or two, they will cut us down and strip us and 
prick out the place where the knife is to go. We shall 
look very pretty. all of us. However, you have hired 
me—I am your servant.”’ 

The others sat in patience and silence: they were 
gentlemen of English descent, born in France. Mostly 
they were pale of countenance, for the audacity of the 
enterprise was such that it moved the heart even of a 
Jacobite. 
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At a quarter past nine the corporal left off listening 
and watching and replaced his bricks. 

‘‘A few minutes more, Molly.” he said, ‘‘and I an 
at last Fortune’s Faverite. I may now speak openly, 
because there is no fear of your tongue.” 

‘Lam no talker, corporal.”’ 

“Thou art as discreet a woman as lives, Molly. Ina 
few minutes, therefore, let me tell thee that I shall win 
my commission in the noblest way possible, or I shall 
have left my wife—poor disconsolate wretch!—to the 
gratitude of my country, while I myself shall be sitting 
on a golden stool or throne playing the harp.”’ 

“God forbid, corporal!”’ 

‘God forbid, indeed, Molly! I confess, that at pres 
ent, at the early age of twenty-eight, I prefer the king‘’s 
commission if I could get it, even to the celestial harp, 
A single jug of small ale, Molly. Thank you. Learn, 
my girl, that the object of the bloody villains in the 
other room is to secure the persons of the two gentle- 
men now sitting with madam and Miss Nancy overhead 
—to secure their persons, Molly, and to take them 
prisoners across the seas. To their own poor beggarly 
country.” 

“What for?’’ asked Molly. 

“That I will tell thee on another occasion. I must 
now make ready for the fray. Ha! my time has come.” 
He loosed his sword in its secabbard. ‘‘Ha! my wrist is 
firm: my eye is steady. ‘Tis the day cf Fortune—wish 
me luck, Molly. It is my happy chance to protect those 
two gentlemen. I could protect them against fifty. 
Ha!”’ he made as if he was thrusting. ‘‘Ha! I had you 
there. Come on! Come on! Come all!’ 

So he vaunted, in his braggart way; yet it was a 
brave heart and ready to face death in the cause of 
And the moments passed all too slowly for his 
impatient spirit. ‘‘Not half-past nine yet?’’ looking at 
his watch. ‘‘Molly. time crawls for the bero who would 
still stand sword in hand. Ha! I had you there!” 

At last the expected steps were heard upon the stairs, 
and the welcome signal—the three knocks. The corporal 
drew his sword and stepped out into the passage dimly 
lighted by the candle in the sconces, 

The two coming down on the stairs were close to the 
bottom: there was a little more light upon the stairs 
from a candle higher up at the landing: the corporal 
saw the glimmer of their swords, which were drawn. 
He stood waiting for one moment only. Then the doc- 
tor’s door was thrown open and the four men rushed 
out. They were unarmed: they trusted to the sudden- 
ness of the attack. 

‘Hal’? cried the corporal. ‘Have at you!” and 
sprang upon them, It was the big sailor who led the 
party, I suppose on account of his weight. He threw 
himself forward but met, I know not in what part of 
him, the corporal’s sword. Whether he was killed or 
whether it was but a blood-letting will never be known, 
for he fell with a deep groan and moved no more. All 
this that takes time to relate passed ina moment. The 
other three recoiled and drew their swords. Captain 
Sellinger pushed aside his companion, and stood astride 
the fallen man sword in hand. Beside him stood the 
corporal, lunging and parrying and crying all the time 
like a fencing-master. ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!’ We heard it 
upstairs, and could not understand what had happened, 
the last thing in our minds being a fight. Yet these 
were the words: ‘‘Ha! Come on then! Ha! Take 
your bellyful, then. Ha! ha!’ stampimg with heel as 
if at a fencing-school. 

“It is your friend the corporal,’’ said George upstairs. 
“He is giving somebody a lesson. A strange time and 
a strange place! By candlelight, in a narrow passage!” 

He was, indeed, giving a*lesson, but not the kind of 
lesson that we thought. 

Then the old doctor snatched up two candles that 
stood upon the table and brought them to the door, 
throwing their light upon the scene of battle. I say 
that these things, as told to me by the captain, lasted 
nota moment. And I say, further, that the end would 
have been the death of some besides the fat Dutch skip- 
per, who perhaps was only wounded, had it not been 
for an unexpected blow, quite contrary to the recog- 
nized principles of polite warfare. One must admit 
that the decisive blow in this battle was delivered by a 
woman—none other than Molly. 

When she saw the corporal rush out of the kitchen, 
sword in hand, she ran after him: she saw him with 
that swift lunge dispatch one of the assailants—the 
biggest and the strongest. She neither shrieked nor 
swooned nor wrung her hands: she acted much more 
sensibly: she ran back to: her kitchen: you think, to 
weep and wring her hands? Not at all. Molly was a 
quick woman: quick to see and to act: she was also as 
strong a woman as you will meet on a summer's day: 
strong and strapping and brave. She remembered— 
*twas a kind of inspiration if we may venture to think 
so—yet why not, considering the magnitude of the 
danger and the audacity of the assailants? Yes, 1 needs 
must think it was by a kind of inspiration—she remem- 
bered the great black pot hanging over the fire, and 
filled with boiling beef broth: she quickly lifted it off 
the chain: she carried it out in her strong arms, which 
were burned and scarred for life, of which she took no 
heed: and she threw the contents—the bubbling, boiling 
broth—full in the faces of the three men at the moment 
when their swords were drawn, and the battle was be- 
ginning. 
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They shrieked: they dropped their swords: they 
leaped in the air, cursing and shrieking: they were 
scalded: they were blinded. 

“What sort of a lesson is this?’ asked George, 
above. ‘‘Some one must be hurt.” He rose to go 
downstairs, but I stopped him. 

“They are laughing,” I said. 
of the captain and his friends.”’ 

The corporal seized their swords. ‘Surrender, gen- 
tlemen,’’ he said. Alas! They could neither surrender 
nor fight, such was the agony of their faces from the 
boiling broth. 

Captain Sellinger put up his sword. “TI think, sir,” 
he said to his chief, ‘“‘that Molly, the maid, carries off 
the honors of the field. What shall we do next?” 

‘‘When these gentlemen ‘have arrived at a lower 
pitch of pain, which will enable them to speak— Do 
you surrender, gentlemen, or shall Corporal Bates finish 
this encounter for you?”’ 

‘‘We surrender,”’ one of them replied. 

“We surrender, sir,’”’ said Dr. Mynsterchamber, sit- 
ting down and replacing the candles on the table. 

“Gentlemen, I am sorry that we did not proceed to 
a more legitimate conclusion. Let us hope that when 
your designs are more complete you will allow me to 
meet you in the open field. For the moment, I have but 
one thing to say. If we take you prisoners, there is no 
doubt that you will end your days on Tower Hill or at 
Newgate. As your attempt has proved futile, I am dis- 
posed to think that the less said about it the better. 
You will therefore get into the coach you designed for 
my brother and myself: you will make your way to the 
‘Tower of Brill,’ your ship; and if that vessel is found 
in the Pool to-morrow morning you shall all be arrested, 
tried, and hanged as traitors.” 

No one replied. The pain of the scalding forbade 
any reply. 

‘‘Here is a man either dead or wounded. Carry your 
man away.” 

Thus,.in grievous plight, in the agony of scalded 
cheeks and blinded eyes, they lifted their great fat 
skipper and bore him into the coach. 

Captain Sellinger followed after. He declared after- 
ward that the wounded man groaned audibly ; so that, 
perhaps, he was not killed. When they were all in the 
coach he stood at the window and addressed the discom- 
fited conspirators. 

‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, “I congratulate you. The 
attempt was gallant: but you were ill advised in trying 
to fight in so narrow a space, which exposed you to the 
sword of the first comer—and in the flank. Moreover, 
you did not take into account the devotion of the wo- 
men to our cause. Believe me, the Roman Catholic 
Pretender, should he land, will go home with a dish- 
clout to his tail. Remember, that the evidence against 
you is full and complete. You are allowed to escape, 
but you are known: if any one of you should venture 
to show his face again on this soil of Great Britain, he 
will have himself to blame for his own trial and subse- 
quent hanging with its usual trimmings. Corporal, is 
the coachman ready? Good. Coachman, you will get 
your fare embarked as soon as you can at Whitehall] 
Stairs. You are also known after your long attendance 
in St. James’s Place. You had better get into the boat 
as well. What has been said to the gentlemen inside is 
also said to you. *Ware prison! ’ware gallows! Gen- 
tlemen, bon voyage! Some kinds of soft soap or goose- 
grease are recommended for scalds and burns. No 
doubt, on board, you will find all that the ‘Pharmaco- 
peia’ itself could recommend,”’ 

The captain returned to the house when the coach 
had rumbled out of St. James’s Place. 

He found his chief sitting at the table in the doctor’s 
room, his sword lying across the table. 

“So,” he said, ‘‘they are gone, captain? Thus is 
broken up a nest of traitors and rebels. Let them go. 
Is the man dead?”’ 

‘T believe he groaned as they carried him. Another 
is pricked, but I believe not seriously: the hot broth did 
the job, sir.”’ 

‘‘Here is the contriver and leader in the whole busi- 
ness. I have kept him for a little conversation.” 

The doctor was dressed in a long traveling roque- 
laure: his neck was muffled up: he wore his hat. The 
box in which he kept his papers was open and empty: 
his cupboard door stood open: it was evident that as 
soon as the attempt was resolved upon he had made 
hasty arrangements for immediate flight; and that, 
whether the attempt was successful or not. He stood 
leaning against the wall, his wrinkled old face showing 
no sign of any emotion whatever: at the door stood the 
corporal as guard, carrying his naked sword, on the 
blade of which he observed with infinite gratification 
signs of the recent conflict. On the table lay a packet 
of papers, tied up. 

‘These papers. Captain Sellinger, were taken from 
the pocket of our prisoner—this man whom they call 
Dr. Mynsterchamber. He was preparing for departure 
and had tied them up in readiness. 1 have looked at 
them. I find sufficient proof in them that he is a 
double-dyed traitor. Tell me, sir,, what should I do 
with him?” 

“Hang him!” said the captain, “‘unless some other 
and slower form of death can be found.” 

The doctor neither spoke nor moved. 

“It is now some weeks since I made it my business 


“It is some horse-play 
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to ascertain who and what this Dr. Mynsterchamber 
professed to be. The creature’’—he spoke and looked 
as if the man was not present—‘‘is by profession a spy. 
He isa spy, Isay. He is in the service of his Majesty’s 
government to act as a spy in France. He is in tho 
household of the Elder Pretender. As a spy in our 
service he can come here and live here when he pleases: 
as a Jacobite he is free to go all over France as he 
pleases. It is a most honorable occupation. First, !.e 
deceives his friends in France and reports their doings. 
Then he comes over here and takes the king’s pay, and 
spies out our doings.”’ 

“Hang him! Hang him!’ said the captain. 

(‘They are quite quiet again,’”’ said George, up- 
stairs. ‘I wonder what all the noise meant.’’) 

‘‘What shall we do with this villain, captain?”’ 

“Hang him!”’ 

“‘As for this conspiracy, it was audacious enough to 
be successful. Had it not been for the accidental dis- 
covery of Corporal Bates it would have been successful. 
The kingdom, for some time afterward, would have 
been thrown into confusion. But no great harm would 
have followed. We've got to fight out the quarrel with 
France, whether my brother and I are prisoners or not. 
Still, the attempt, made by one in English pay, was, as 
I said, audacious.”” He turned suddenly to the prisoner: 
“Now, sir, have you anything to say?”’ 

The doctor lifted his head, took off his hat, and cried 
in a strong, resolute voice— 

“God save King Jaines!”’ 

“The Pretender!’’ said Captain Sellinger. 

“And God save Prince Charles Edward!” 

“Very good. What else have you to say before you 
go into Newgate Jail?” 

“Learn, sir,’’ the doctor replied with dignity, ‘‘that 
my friends are loyal men. With us loyalty means an 
attachment to the Throne, which you could hardly be 
expected to understand. The loyalty of the Jacobites 
survives everything: the stupidity of one king: the 
profligacy of another: the obstinacy of a third. If a 
king is a weak or a bad king, he is still king by Divine 
appointment: we wait for a better king. James the 
Second threw away the crown: but he could not throw 
away the loyalty of the faithful. Our loyalty means 
not only loyalty to death, but more: it means loyalty 
to dishonor if necessary. lam a gentleman: my father 
was ennobled by James the Second when in exile: yet I 
am a spy. I pretend to betray my king's secrets in 
order to obtain the secrets of your Court. I take money 
from you: in return I supply you with false informa- 
tion as to the strength and the destination of the French 
fleets—”’ 

“The villain!’’ said Captain Sellinger. 

“And I am-permiited to come over here; to go about 
where I please; to converse with Ministers; to learn 
your plans. All that I learn and discover I most faith- 
fully report by means of secret messengers, who are 
English on this side and French on the other. These 
things—this treachery which would be dishonoring in 
any other cause, are accounted among loyalists as hon- 
orable and commendable. If, sir, I have the approba- 
tion of my king and my friends, what do I care for any 
opinion of yours?” 

“You confess that you lie, degrade, and debase your 
soul every day. Yet it is in the cause of righteousness. 
Then we may break all the Commandments daily in 
support of the Christian Faith.” 

“Tam loyal. That is the sum of all. Now, sir, Iam 
ready to go to your prison. I aman old man, seventy- 
five years of age. Not too old to die for my king, but 
too old to fear death.”’ 

‘Perhaps there will be no prison. I think, Master 
Loyalist, that if you are once out of the country you 
can do us very little further harm. Therefore, while 
we keep the papers, we will not keep the writer. Cor- 
poral, search the prisoner for more papers.” 

There were no more. All the papers were in the 
packet lying on the table. 

‘Now, sir, you can go. There will be time for you 
to get on board the ‘Tower of Brill’ before she weighs 
anchor. Should the ship be taken to-morrow morning, 
I fear that you, too, will be hanged with the rest. The 
corporal here, who understands French, will give suffi- 
cient evidence for hanging purposes.’’ 





“Oh! The doctor looked astonished. ‘‘You un- 
derstand French—you? Perhaps you, too, are a loyal- 
ist.”’ 

“Tam. To the House of Brunswick,’’ said the cor- 


poral stiffly. 

“And you listened, I suppose: and reported what 
you heard. Villain!’’ Indignation choked him. ‘A 
spy! Faugh! A spy!’’ 

“Come,”’ said the captain roughly. ‘‘What the devil 
are you yourself? Pack! March! Get thee t6 thine 
own friends, double-dyed traitor!’’ 

The doctor walked away with dignity, tall and erect 
as a lance, although so old. It degrades a man to be a 
spy: but loyalty covers all. 

“Corporal Bates.’’ The chief turned to his defender. 

The corporal stood at attention. 

“It is not likely that I shall ever forget the events of 
this evening. Had it not been for your zeal in discov- 
ering this horrid plot; and for your discretion in keep- 
ing the thing a secret; ‘and for your bravery this even- 
ing, which at the very outset dispatched one of the 
villains, my brother and I might now have been occu- 











pants of a French prison with a dismal outlook as re- 
gards liberty. Or we might have fought for our liberty 
and fallen. Be assured that as opportunity offers I 
shall inform my brother as to these particulars. Mean- 
time, here is my purse, which contains, I believe, fifty 
guineas. Take it, Corporal Bates, as an earnest of 
future favors.”’ 

The corporal received the purse with a salute and in 
silence. He hadn't expected a gift of money, which he 
could not refuse. Yet it was not what he wanted. 

“T understand, further, Corporal Bates, that you are 
a person of many accomplishments; speaking other 
languages, skil'ed in the art of fence, able to instruct in 
fortifications and the mathematics; and that you are, 
in addition, a sober man, well mannered, creditably 
married, and in no way likely to bring discredit upon 
epaulets not of wool.’? The corporal made no sign save 
that his cheek turned pale. He was now on the point 
of achieving his fondest and most constant dream. ‘I 
understand, further, from Captain Sellinger, that you 
are desirous, above all things, of obtaining his Majesty’s 
Ccmmission.”’ 

‘Sir, I have no other ambition,” the poor corporal 
murmured, 

“Tt is a highly laudable ambition. Well, sir, I take 
it upon myself to speak for your valor. As to the rest 
of your accomplishments I take the word of Captain 
Sellinger. I shall venture, sir, to recommend you to 
his Majesty.”’ 

The corporal’s face fell. Other patrons had made 
him the same promise, but he remained a corporal. 

Then Captain Sellinger whispered some’. 1g. 

“Corporal Bates,’’ said the chief, ‘‘would you ex- 
change your woolen epaulets for the gold lage of a 
Royal Marine?”’ 

“Sir, you make me the proudest man in the whole 
world.” 

“Then it is as good as done. Captain Sellinger, 
present to me Lieutenant Bates, of his Majesty's Regi- 
ment of Royal Marines.” 

The lieutenant fell on his knees while the tears of 
joy ran down his cheek. “‘Sir,’’ he said, ‘my only 
prayer is that I may be sent in command of a company 
to take the enemy’s forts, and that under your very 
eyes, to justify this promotion!” 

“We will dispense with your convoy to-night, Cap- 
tain Sellinger.’”’ So he went upstairs, nodding his head 
good-humoredly to the corporal. 

“Lieutenant Bates,’ said the captain, ‘‘we are now 
brothers-in-arms. We can drink together. There are 
—ah!—arrears to pull up and new toasts to drink. 
‘Confusion to all Traitors and Rebels!’ ‘Success to the 
Youngest Officer in his Majesty’s Service!’ ‘The Health 
of the Divine Nancy!’ Come. lieutenant. This night, 
if ever, thou shalt have a skinful.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
“THERE SHALL BE NO OBSTACLE.”’ 

ALL that afternoon my cousin and I talked over the 
position of things. I had no secrets from her: I teld her 
exactly what Edward had said: how at the end he 
melted: how I had resolved to leave everything to 
George himself. 

“Not able to marry you? What does the man 
mean?’’ my cousin asked. ‘‘Why, Nancy, to be sure, 
he is a great lord: Iam certain of that: the star which 
he sometimes wears betrays his rank: and as for us, we 
belong only to the trading class: but Love levels all: 
and Sir George has over and over again assured me that 
he has never found, among the greatest ladies, any 
whose manners are more polite than your own; nor any 
whose mind is purer and whose face and form are more 
Not marry you?” 
kindness, 


bewitching. 

“Edward 
while he spoke to me.”’ 

“Not able to marry? 
married already.” 

“Nay; I am certain that he is not. TI am, he has 
told me, the first. His brother assures me that no other 
woman has ever yet attracted his eyes.” 

“Then—what can he mean? He is of age; his father 
is dead; he can please himself, Perhaps they promised 
him when he was of tender years to some girl of his 
own rank. Why can he not please himself? If he 
would please himself, it would be with thee, my Nancy, 
Of that be well assured.”’ 

“Tndeed,”’ I confessed, 
Never. was any 
truth.” 

“So we al] think; yet. . 
gave me any cause to think otherwise. 
what are the reasons? 


was all Isabel: he shed tears 


Then the creature must be 


‘I am well assured of that. 
woman more assured of her lover's 
. not that my Reuben ever 
gut, Nancy, the 
question is, Why cannot Sir 
George marry you?” 

“The reasons he must tell me himself.’’ 


“Shall I ask him, child? Stay in your own room this 
evening and I will ask him.’’ 
“Nay, but I would not have any one—not even thy 


cousin—between him and me. Let him tell me w 
he pleases. If we are to part, it must come fron 
own lips....” And again tears came to my relie! 

‘“‘Part—part—why?”’ My cousin bent over me a1 
kissed me. ‘‘Has the man eyes? Has the man a heart? 
Part with the sweetest girl in the world? He cannot, 
my dear. He cannot, except he were the king of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Heart up, Nancy! Heart up! 
Thy sweetheart shall carry thee off to church—he shall 
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—with a Jaugh on his lips and a shake in his leg, and 
ring thee before all the world. Why else did he wish 
thee to be baptized? Why else did he take us on the 
river and to the Gardens? My dear, it were else a most 
monstrous thing thus to play with a girl’s affections. 
It were worse with such a girl as my Nancy, than to 
betray the blowzy innocence of some milkmaid. No 
Sir George could not. His face and his discourse: 
his heart and his mind: are too full of truth and of 
religion. He could not, Tsay. Oh, he could not.” 
“Then there is another thing, cousin. 
me would bring trouble upon him, it were better that I 


no 


If to marry 


should die.”’ 


Trouble? What trouble, I pray?” she replied 
quickly. ‘Out of honest love no trouble ever sprang. 
Say he is above thee in rank, Nancy. Call him earl or 
duke--he is master of himself and his own actions. 
What can his friends do when they find it out? Noth- 
ing. They may be disappointed. Those fine Court 


Robert speaks so kindly will tear their 
But, since the thing is done 


Jadies of whom 
hair for spite. 


“It is not yet done, cousin.”’ 
“It will be done—and that very soon—if I have 
studied that young gentleman to any purpose. My 


dear, men are like chips and matches, some of which 
catch fire quickly and burn out in no time, while others 
are slow to light but burn on steadily and gradually. 
Sir George-is one who is slow to light. But once he 
burns he is all pure flame.” 

Thus we talked, and though my cousin assured me 
of her perfect confidence there lay upon me the weight 
» of comlig ev il. 
evening, about half-past eight, 


Isabel begged to be excused 


of forebo ling asen 


In 


came as usual. 


the our friends 


because 


she must go to see & poor woman in the garrets who 


nad children to clothe. So she went away, promising 
to return shortly. 
What happened next youknow. Ata certain signal 
Edward went out, also promising to return shortly. 
Then we heard the noise below: the trampling and 
the shouting. 
Sir 


fencing-bout,’’ said 


“One would think it a 
George. “A strange place and a strange time for a 
fencing-bout!"’ 

Then he sat Jown beside me. 


For ‘the first time we were alone. He sat down, I 


say, beside me: then he sank on one knee and caught 
my hand and began to kiss it fondly. 
“Oh, Nancy!’’ he “sweet maid 
heart!’ I cannot write down all that he said. 
never did fond lover express his love more passionately, 
or with greater extravagance. Women do not love in 
Their sweethearts are not gods to them 


heart of my 
Sure, 


said, 


the same way. 
~yet they desire no other gods: they love the man: 
they see him as he migh 
as the Lord meant him to be: 
vlass darkly, because their eyes are not strong enough 
to gaze upon the glory, nor can their minds imagine or 
figure to themselves the splendor of the truth—but they 
see imperfectly the man he will be glorified and 
made perfect: they understand his shortcomings and 
his faults, which are to them only like so many excres- 
off. Never did I worship 
George as he worshiped me: why, the fact itself that he 
so much perfection when I was con- 
faults, 
kes it. 


I was a goddess 


t be: as he was intended to be: 


they see, though in a 


as 


cences that can be shaken 


should find in me 


many made me feel his weakness. 


Oh! how happy did it make 
' Oh! how did 


scious of so 
Yet every woman | 
me to be told that 
poor heart beat and the color tly to my face when that 


my 


dearest and best of men—that man in whom were 
utiited all the virtues of honor, truth, and purity—knelt 
at my feet to tell me with such extravagances as moved 
me wellnigh to tears of joy and happiness that he loved 
me—he loved me—he loved me. 

“My dearest Nancy,”’ he said, calming himself after 
awhile. ‘‘We are so seldom alone. This is the rarest 
chance. It is only on such a chance that we can speak. 
Nancy: when wilt thou be mine, altogether—my bride?’ 

“Oh! When my lord shall command. I will obey 
in anything.’ 

*Ves—yes—I will think. I will consult Edward. I 


san do nothing without Edward.” 

‘He was here this morning. 
said plainly that there were 
stand between you and me.”’ 

“What those? I 
cannot meet, if I choose.” 

“[ know not. He would not tell 
did I press him, because I would know nothing except 
If there are reasons, let us part at 


He told he 


reasons which would 


me 


reasons are know of none that | 


me. Nor, indeed, 


from your own lips 


once.”’ 
Part at once! Why he was sitting beside me: my 
head was on his heart: he was kissing me fondly: one 


arm was round my waist: one hand was holding my 
hand. Part at once! 

He laughed. ‘Part at “We 
part, my Nancy, when the span of life is finished and I 
am cailed away. Then you shall remain to pray a little 
for me (if it is allowed to pray for the dead). Child!” 
he said, after these transports, or in the midst of them. 
“T cannot live without thee. Edward has been telling 
me this, and that, and the other. They are obstacles, 
I will admit no obstacles. I care not what 
If I cannot please my own heart, I will step 


once?’ he cried. will 


he says. 
they say. 
down and suffer Edward to take my place. 
I said, not understanding what he 


> Ney, meant, 
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‘but I love thee too well, George, to stand in thy way. 
It is enough for me to be loved. Let me go and remem- 
ber that.”’ 

“Go? 
listen. 
side me: we 


Never! I will not leave thee, Nancy. Now 
There are reasons why I cannot place thee be- 
must love in secret, and thou must live in 
obscurity. But I would not wrong thee. Oh! to wrong 
this pure angel—to bring sorrow and shame upon thee 
—I could not, Nancy, were I the deepest profligate in 
all this wicked town. I could not, I say. Believe me, 
dearest.girl. I were not worthy to love so much good- 
ness if I were capable of such a thought.”’ 


There needed no assurance on this point. I told him 


SO 
‘Edward and I have talked it over. Edward is the 

best brother that ever lived. Of all creatures I love 

him best—next to you. I told him, this very day, that 


I would hear of no obstacles. He gave way. He will 
help us in everything. Now, Nancy, listen to what we 
have arranged. We will be married to-morrow morn- 
ing—I know not in what church—Edward knows: I 
know not by what clergy man—Edward knows: in some 
name or other—perhaps that of Le Breton—Edward 
knows. The coach shall come for thee in the morning 
about eight. After the ceremony we shall go to some 
place—it is a small house close by in Catherine Wheel 
Alley, looking over the Park. He found it, bought it, 
furniture and all, this afternoon: he has also put a few 
servants in it: it shall be thy nest, my love, thy bower, 
where thou shalt sit and dream of love and of thy 
lover. Nancy, never did J know what happiness meant 
until I learned to love thee. I am not like one of the 
town gallants who catch fire at the rustle of a furbe- 
low: I cannot, I think, love a woman unless I am truly 
persuaded that she is as beautiful within as without. I 
would lay my whole heart open to the woman I love. I 
would make her the casket to contain all my secret 
thoughts, my ambitions, and everything. With such 
a woman for a partner a man might become indeed a 
king.’’ He raised his head: his eyes became fixed: he 
was one who saw in a vision noble deeds and kingly 
thoughts. ‘But thou must be effaced from view—an 
invisible bride—gcanst thou do so much for me, Nancy, 
without repining?”’ 

*T can do more than that, George, for such a icver-- 
I could die for him—oh! so gladly, if it would help 
him.”’ 

With that he kissed me again, and so we continued 
our discourse till Edward came back, this business of 
his happily accomplished. 

**You have had your fencing bout?’’ said George. 

“Ay, ay! We have had the fencing-bout,” he re- 
plied. ‘Now, George, have you told this sweet girl 
what to-morrow brings with it?’’ 

“T have told her. She agrees.”’ 

Oh! But he never asked me if I agreed. 

“Then, Nancy, to-morrow we shall be brother and 
sister—as dear to me, believe it, as any other sister 
could be. George is not worthy of thee, I begin to 
think. Yet a moderately fond lover; and I dare swear, 
as constant as any of his rank in Europe. Well, Nancy, 
I hope the house will be to thy liking. The rooms are 
small; the house belonged to old Lady Harlow, who 
There is a window in the first 


’ 


died some months ago. 
floor overlooking the Park, with a Venetian balcony.’ 

‘‘And we have never yet told her our real names,”’ 
said George. 

“Tell me at your own leisure. Not to-night, George. 
Let me not be dazzled with greatness. I am too happy 
to-night. To morrow, be baron, earl, or duke—what 
you will, I shall use your permission—I will be what 
Iam. I remember what you told me, about the Lord 
Burleigh who married the country girl: that he should 
not have taken her to his grand house. Have you got 
a grand house?”’ 

“T have two or three. In due course I shall have 
more,.”’ 

“Then, my dear, do not take me to them: leave me 
in that modest cottage of which you speak, near at 
hand, so that I may see you often. Let me remain in 
obscurity: believe me, I shall never desire to take my 
place before the world: it will be happiness enough for 
me to be so in reality and enjoy your affection.” 

‘Nancy!’ So he fell into a transport again, swear- 
ing—but you know what he would swear at such a mo- 
ment. 

At this moment my cousin returned. 
she said, “I pray you to forgive me. That poor woman, 


‘Sir George,”’ 


with her six children—”’ ; 

‘‘Let me minister, through you, dear lady, to their 
wants.”” So he lugged out his purse, filled with 
guineas, and laid it in her hands. ‘‘It is a thank-offer- 
ing,” he said. “I give thee this money in memory. 
This fair cousin of yours, madam, has this morning 
come to an understanding with me. We have, in a 
word, arranged things for our own satisfaction first; 
and for the consideration of other people—who must 
also be considered—next. I am blessed indeed, for my 
own part, because she hath promised to become my own 
whenever those arrangements can be made.’’ He spoke 
now with the greatest dignity. ‘‘I trust. madam, that 
you will believe me when I assure you that whatever 
arrangements I may be compelled to make—always 
subject to my Nancy's approval—lI shall be guided only 
by the resolution to make her happiness the first con- 
sideration, and her interest the chief study of my life.” 
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I have, of course, looked 
I could not choose but be aware of what was 
Else why should you and your brother go 
often visit two simple ladies who have none of the arts 
and accomplishments of the Great?”’ 
He laughed. 
**My Nancy has arts and accomplishments which the 


“Oh, sir! oh, Nancy! . . 
for this. 
going on. 


people you call the Great cannot have. she has taught 
me, dear madam, some of the dangers and temptations 
which beset great people. By your leave I will tell you 
what these are. We—may I say we and not they?—we, 
I say, have not to work for what we enjoy: therefore 
we enj xy nothing: we have not to long for something 
and save up for it, and deprive ourselves of this and cf 
that in order to get it: if we want a thing we have it. 
Therefore, we value nothing. No one contradicts us; 
therefore, we think we know everything, and are vain 
accordingly. We have no uncertainty about fortune: 
it is true that history is full of the sad ends of prince 
and noble: but in this polite age such deaths by violence 
or by civil war do not happen. There will be no more 
murder of princes in the Tower: no more beheading of 
kings at Whitehall. Again, we know nothing of the 
struggle for a livelihood and of the patience of women 
in poverty and their contrivance to keep the children, 
We are raised, as they call it, above these things, 
Therefore we grow selfish. Now. my dear Nancy has 
contradicted me times out of number. She has taught 
me that I know nothing: she has shown me what they 
are like—the people of whom I used to speak ignoiantly, 
I am lowered in my own conceit. and therefore | am 
raised in reality. She has herself most unconsciously 
made me more worthy—yet still most unworthy—to be 
her lover. Believe me, madam*’—again he took my 
hand and kissed it—‘‘there is no rank so lofty which 
would not be graced by Nancy. There is no title so 
grand as that of Nancy’s lover.”’ 

“Oh, sir!’’ cried my cousin, quite overcome and un- 
able to say more. ‘Oh, sir! it is too much, indeed,” 
and so fell back into a chair, where she lay, half in 
tears and half laughing, fanning herself violently. She 
said afterward that the reason of this emotion was the 
first discovery of the authority—not to say the majesty 
—with which this young man spuke. Ina bishop, she 
said, or ina judge, such authority might be looked for: 
but in so young a man ’twas wonderful. Uowever, the 
events of the next day might possibly have colored her 
imagination. All I know is that the dear woman was 
profoundly affected when she heard this gracious 
speech. I may say it here, and once for all, that what- 
ever my cousin did for me; whether she took me away 
from my sepulchral home: whether she took off the 
Quaker habits and made me drop the Quaker speech: 
whether she showed me the wicked world: whether she 
allowed these young men to visit us: whether she suf- 
fered them to offer entertainments: all she did was 
done out of pure love for me and consideration for me. 
First, she would drag me out of the melancholy which 
oppressed my soul, and next she would encourage the 
passion of which she watched and knew the first begin- 
nings. If my cousin’s conduct brought upon ine my 
greatest misfortunes, it gave ine my greatest happiness. 
But for her, Robert Storey might have been in my esti- 
mation a man of the finest manners. Nay, more: but 
for her, Robert Storey might have been my husband. 

/ CHAPTER XXI. 

TO THE BRIDE. 

It was late when they went away, for there was 
much to say, and Edward was full of spirits, all the 
more because of the victory won down below, of which 
we heard from Molly, you may be sure. 

When they were gone, my cousin fell to kissing me 
again. “Thou art born for love, Nancy. Ob! not the 
common kind. He who once loves thee will never for- 
get thee! What have l read? Tiere is a love, even be- 
tween man and woman, which is heavenly love: there 
is also the love which is earthly love. Thine is the 
heavenly love! So long as thy lover is filled with thy 
image he will never go wrong: be will be guided always 
by the principles of honor and religion.” : 

‘My lover wants not that guidance, cousin.” 

‘‘Women,”’ she went on, “may pretend what they 
please, but there is no solid happiness in life unless it 
be accompanied by love. Oh, yes! here one and here 
another, cold and unfit for love. I talk of the sex, my 
dear. ‘’Tis love, *tis love—'tis love they still desire, 
Love protects them from the rubs and knocks of the 
world: love provides them with all the good things for 
which their husbands work: love fills the heart. Llama 
widow, and I think 1 shall not marry again because love 
has filled my heart and fills it still, though my Reuber 
has been called away. Now to bed, my dear. Wake ir 
the morning with rosy cheeks and bright eyes. Go no; 
to the altar with pale cheek and dull looks. Go like o> 
who greets the day with a thankful heart.”’ 

So I went to bed: but not to sleep. 

In the morning, at seven o'clock, a letter came to 
me: brought, Molly told me, by a footman in splendid 
livery. It is the only love-letter I ever received. 

‘Dearest Nancy! Dearest Nancy! Dearest Nancy!” 
Thus the letter began. How tender and sweet were the 
words! “All night long have I been awake with thy 
loving idea in my mind, so that I had no desire to sleep, 
but would fain lie awake forever. It is now six of the 
clock, and Iam sending thee this note for a Valentine to 
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greet thee ou thy pillow. In an hour or two thou wilt 
be mine. Edward has arranged everything. We have 
only to do as he tells us. It is pleasant to obey for 
one’s own happiness. Well, I enter this day upon a life 
of obedience. This world may obey me, but I shall obey 
my Nancy. It is like taking the vow of a monk. I take 
the vow of poverty, for all my wealth is thine, to the 
uttermost farthing: and of constancy to thee: and of 
celibacy. except to thee: and of obedience. You shall 
hear me take those vows at the altar. 

“A pretty story Edward had to tell me about that 
fencing-bout. My dear, it was no fencing-bout, but a 
battle with Edward, Captain Sellinger, of the Horse 
Guards, and a corporal on one side, and half a dozen 
traitors and would-be kidnapers on the other. They 
were peppered. I must thank Captain Sellinger at the 
first opportunity. Edward will procure for the cor- 
poral a commission in the Royal Marines. It is a pretty 
story, and it must be kept private for the sake of cer- 
tain ladies of whom we know something. If Edward 
was endeared to me before, by a thousand acts of 
friendship, think what I must feel for him now when 
he has risked his life to save my liberty. Everything 
was arranged: a coach in readiness: a ship in waiting. 
Well—Providence has interfered, for which I am, I 
hope. properly grateful. 

“Thou wilt be in bed, my dearest, when you get this 
note. Rise, Nancy, and in thy morning prayers re- 
member me. This day shall see us to the altar, and 
ever after shall we be happy as the day is long in each 
other’s arms. My dearest—my dearest—my dearest. 
Thy fond lover, GEORGE.” 

Did ever a girl receive so peremptory an order to get 
up and dress in order to be married? Yet did ever girl 
kiss the bridegroom’s letter with greater fondness? Did 
ever girl obey so readily and so joyfully, as thinking to 
make her lover happy if she could? 

I dressed: I took my letter to my cousin’s room and 
showed it to her. She, too, made haste to rise. I 
called Molly: I told her that it was my wedding day: 
that I was to be taken away, but not far, by my hus- 
band: but that I should expect to keep her in my ser- 
vice. 

While she dressed my head, she told me about the 
terrible battle and the boiling broth. I rejoiced over 
the bravery of our side, and congratulated her upon 
her contribution. One man, she said, was carried off 
wounded, and perhaps dead: there was a red pool of 
blood only just dried up on the floor to show that his 
wound was desperate. 1 shuddered. - Was a fight, with 
a death, of good omen to a wedding day? But then the 
fight was in a good cause and the right side won. 

“Corporal Bates,”’ she said, ‘‘is wellnigh off his head. 
He struts about this morning like one possessed. The 
gentleman gave him fifty guineas: the other gentleman 
—yours, Miss Nancy —sent his wife fifty more: they are 
rich: the children are to have new frocks: Mrs. Bates is 
buying a new frock: and the corporal is to be called 
henceforth lieutenant.”’ 

I was pleased, indeed, to hear of his good fortune. 

“The doctor is gone,’’ she continued. ‘‘They took 

away his papers and they let him go. If he returns, he 
will be hanged and drawn and quartered for a French 
spy. 
That, too, was a pleasant thing to hear. 
“Well, Molly,” Isaid. ‘We shall all, I hope, prove 
fortunate over this event. Meantime, wait for your 
share, till I go to my new home which I have not seen 
in St. Catherine Wheel Court.” 

‘Miss Nancy, may I go to the church, too?” 

“Surely, Molly. I could not be happy unless thou 
wert present. The church is—we shal] find out where 
it is presently. It may be St. James’s; or St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields: or even St. Margaret’s, Westminster: but 
we shall find out.” 

“The bridegroom would like a dish of chocolate and 
some buttered toast before starting,’”’ she said. ‘‘The 
mornings are cold and raw. You, too, Miss Nancy, 
must take something before you go out.”’ 

“Everything,”’ said my cousin, always ready to 
welcome a cheerful aspect of Fate, ‘‘has turned out for 
the best. You suffered from melancholia at Dartford: 
you repined at that affliction: but for that you would 
not have come to me. You gave up the Society: but 
for that you would not have met your lover. You 
were ignorant of the world: but for that artless igno- 
rance he would not have loved you. It was necessary to 
tell your brother Joseph something of your change. He 
came and stormed like a madman, yet learned all that 
it was proper for you to tell him. You neéd not keep 
him informed, for the future, of your doings. You 
have explained to him the things which concern him: 
a lawyer will make him disgorge what I verily believe 
he intended to keep altogether: it matters not how rich 
George may be—a few more thousands are always a 
pleasant addition to one’s fortune. Thy George, dear 
Nancy, will be a pattern to all husbands: sober, relig- 
ious, virtuous, of kindly temper: he is everything that 
a husband should be. Add to this that he is young, 
strong, and well formed. What matter if he expects 
Obedience? A wife should obey her husband cheerfully. 
I always did, the more readily because Reuben would. 
never command anything unless he knew that it was in 
accordance with my wishes. What was the result, my 
dear? How was I rewarded? The whole of his fortune 
devolved upon me: not a life interest, or a mgiety, or a 
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third part, on which some poor widows have to scratch 
along.~ Obedience? ’Tis the first mark of a good wife 
that she obeys cheerfully and readily. An obedient 
wife makes an obedient husband. Obedience insures 
for a wife her own way: it gives the responsibility of 
work to the man and the enjoyment of the harvest to the 
woman. Never, my dear, was apostolic injunction more 
misunderstood than that in which is enjoined obedience 
in women.” 

So she went on chattering while we busied about the 
bridal dress, giving me such hints and advice as to the 
management of a husband as wedded women like to 
bestow out of their experience. The sum of it all is, I 
believe, that if two people love each other they will 
give way to each other, study each other, take care not 
to insist too strongly on their own wishes, and never 
think obedience a duty, but a pleasure. Alas! It was 
love’s labor lost, this advice, as you shall presently see. 

I put on my white satin frock over a hoop: Isabel 
trimmed it with laces and with white ribbons: my hat 
she also trimmed with white ribbons, very fine; and 
she gave me a pair of white silk gloves. 

“It is said,’’ she said, ‘‘that thou wilt be married 
with so few spectators. 1 could wish all the Society of 
Friends to be in the church: thy brother Joseph at the 
head of them. And Robert Storey to stand like a play- 
actor: and the fine Court ladies in a row: all to see thy 
beauty, and to burst with envy at the spectacle of thy 
great fortune.”’ 

“Oh, dear cousin! There will be enough—with thee 
and Molly and Edward.”’ 

‘‘My dear,”’ she stepped back and looked at me from 
top to toe, ‘‘thou art, indeed, a charming bride! Some 
women at the altar make charming corpses: as for thee, 
thy color so comes and goes; thine eyes are so bright, 
thy cheeks so soft! Oh, Nancy, Nancy!’’ she caught 
me in her arms—‘‘How shall I live without tneé? Oh, 
what a happy three months have I spent! and now, 
though everything ends as it should, I am loth, I am 
loth, my dear, to let thee go.”’ 

I turned over my drawers to see what things Molly 
should bring me. I had not much to fit out a bride. 
But for Isabel I could not have made a decent appear- 
ance. Among the things which I turned out, one was 
the miniature of Mademoiselle de la Valliére, first love 
of King Louis XIV. of France. Her sweet sad face 
looked upon me as if with pity. Yet why should she 
pity me, the happiest and most fortunate girl in the 
world? I put it down again, somewhat dashed. Such 
little things suffice to jar upon one. We are full of joy 
and happiness: then we remember something; we hear 
something; we see something; and lo! it is like cold 
water poured upon the boiling pot: the water sings no 
more, the bubbles die: it is like an ice-cold wind blow- 
ing over the meadows on a warm spring day: our joy is 
suddenly sobered. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
GOD SAVE THE KING! 

By half-past seven 1 was out of Molly’s hands, 
dressed and ready for ny wedding. I sat duwn to 
wait. The clock ticked slowly, slowly: the hands 
seemed unable to move. My cousin sat down beside 
me—I remember all she said—I remember all that was 
said and done by everybody till the end. My cousin 
talked. Her voice was like the voice of a person afar 
off: yet I heard it, and I remember all she said. It was 
the shadow of coming calamity that weighed down my 
heart. Molly brought some chocolate. My cousin took 
a dish, talking the while. 

**My dear,”’ she said, **what shall I do without thee? 
How shall 1 live? What shall Ido in the long winter 
evenings for a companion? The house wil] be empty. 
The corporal, now that he is a lieutenant, will go 
abroad. The lieutenant’s lady—poor Mrs Bates!—will 
give up her garret. Molly will go to cogk for thee: the 
old doctor, the long lean Jon Quixote, the Knight of 
the Sorrowful Countenance-—he, too, has gone: to his 
own place—villain! Pity the wretch was not pinked, 
as the men say, last night. The only person left at 
night will be the captain with six bottles inside his belt. 
What shall I do? 

**I will go and stay with you, my dear, whenever thy 
husband is away at his country seat. Sometimes when 
he is at home he will ask me. I think he must love me. 
I am sure he does. But for me, he would never have, 
met his Nancy. I was the instrument of Providence: 
the poets would call me Love’s Messenger—Venus’s 
handmaid. He has always spoken kindly of what he 
calls ny kindness to thee, my dear, as if any one with 
a heart could help being kind to the sweetest and fond- 
est of her sex. 

‘Some day, my dear, in spite of what has been said, 
thou wilt be a great Lady. Oh! it will be impossible 
for him to avoid that end. He will grow only more 
affectionate as the timé goes on: such a man as this is 
always constant: thine image will be carven so deeply 
on his heart that he will never be able to tear it out. I 
know that look. I know that slow, deliberate mind, 
which gradually grasps a thing and never lets it go. 
Then nothing will do but he must publicly place thee 
beside him in the full light of day. Well, there is no 
position which thou wilt not grace. And to think that 
Robert Storey dared to aspire to thine hand! Well! 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread, as the poets 
say. 
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“Strange, that he has never told us his name and 
family. He reserves it to be a surprise at the wedding, 
Captain Sellinger knows, and he will not believe that 
we do not know. Corporal Bates—now lieutenant— 
knows, and pretends that we know as well. The old 
French spy and traitor knew. All the world knows, it 
seems, except the person most concerned. Patience, 
my dear. It is now a quarter to eight. In half an hour 
thou shalt know. 

“That was a pretty piece of business downstairs last 
night. To carry off two young men of rank and fort- 
une: to design them for a French prison: I suppose to 
have them held to ransom, It is like an old story of 
Moorish pirates. I am sorry they let the wretch go in 
peace. My dear, our friends might have been killed, 
Now we understand what was meant by his talk about 
loyalty. Fine Joyalty, truly! Wretch!” 

At eight o'clock the rumbling of wheels told us that 
our bridegroom had: arrived, He jumped out and ran 
up the stairs with the eagerness of a bridegroom, threw, 
himself into my arms, regardless of my head, which he 
nearly ruined, and regardless of Isabel's presence. ‘My 
dear!’ he cried. ‘My dear!’ and kissed me again and 
again. All the weight and fear left my heart at sight 
and touch of my bridegroom. I was perfectly happy 
again. 

Then he perceived Isabel. ‘‘Madam,"’ he said, bow- 
ing low. In the presence of his bride a man may well 
have eyes for none other—even for Mrs, Reuben Storey. 
“Pray forgive me.”’ 

‘Dear sir, there is nothing to forgive, and most 
heartily do J wish you joy.” 

He kissed her hand and laughed. ‘Joy!’ he cried. 
“fT am the most joyful man in the whole world, I 
would exchange places with no one.” 

“Not even with the king?’ said Isabel. 

He changed color in a moment. Something touched 
him. ‘‘Indeed,’’ he said, ‘If do not wish to take the 
place of the king.’’ Then he recovered, ‘Where is 
edward?” he asked, looking round him. 

“He has not yet come.”’ 

“Not come? Edward is generally most punctual, 
Well, it is but just eight. We can afford to wait a 
little. I shall give him ten minutes more. If he does 
not arrive by that time, he shall be punished by not 
being present at his brother’s wedding. That would 
indeed be a punishment for my loyal and affectionate 
brother.”’ 

“Where is the church?” 

“T don’t know. Edward knows. Oh, he will comef 
He will come!” 

But his face showed a little anxiety. 

“May we offer a dish of chocolate against the morn- 
ing air?’’ my cousin asked. 

“Dear madam, who can think of food—even of your 
chocolate, which is the best I ever tasted—on such a 
day as this? I wonder what makes Edward so late.” 

The chocolate was brought up, and he took some 
with a little bread-and-butter cut thin and rolled ag 
Molly knew how to make it. 

“‘Kdward,’’ he went on, “is the best of brothers 
Some inen are jealous of their elder brother: not se 
Edward. I have heard cases where the younger wished 
the death of the elder. Notso Edward. There is noth 
ing he would not do for me. He has arranged this busi- 
ness for us, Nancy, all by himself. I believe he loves 
thee as much as I do—yet without envy. The other 
day he began to remonstrate, all in thy interests, dear 
girl, There must be some kind of end, he said, Thy 
name would suffer if we continued night after night to 
enjoy the heaven of thy society. He wanted me for 
thy happiness, dear Nancy, to give up coming here: he 
tried to persuade me that I could never hope to marry 
thiee—could not lhope—those were his very words. In 
remonstrating Edward is the very devil: these sailors 
know not roundabout methods: they steer straight as 
a line. Could not hope—he said: his very words. I 
wonder why Edward is so late.’’ He looked out of the 
window and then resumed his discourse, talking rapidly 
as one who is naturally agitated by the occasion. There 
were other reasons for agitation of mind he knew not, 
In a word, he was about to take a step the consequences 
of which no one could foresee. He would not sit down, 
therefore he kept walking up and down the room, look. 
ing continually out of the window for his brother. He 
continued, therefore, talking. ‘‘Well, Edward declared 
that there were insuperable obstacles. What were they? 
Iasked him. They were this: they were that. I must 
marry into my own class and rank. Everybody would 
demand it. There would be jealousies: the English 
nobles love not a mésalliance. He instanced cases 
where jealousies amounting to civil wars have followed 
such mésalliances, I speak freely and frankly, because 
we have agreed. dear girl. on what we shall do. There 
will be no jealousies aroused because you will live re- 
tired and unknown. The world will not know that I 
am married. Dear Nancy, think not that I dm 
ashamed of thee. Far from it. Thou art my chiefest 
pride. The world will presently discover that I ain not 
inclined to marry--—in my own rank. Then Edward will 
become of greater importance. That will not harm 
thee, my dear, nor myself. So when he talked to me 
of obstacles, I brushed them all aside. ‘Obstacle or no 
obstacle,’ I said, ‘I will marry my Nancy to-morrow 
morning. I must and I will.’ ‘Well, George,’ he said, 
‘if you will you must: if you must you will. As for 
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what wili happen when it is discovered I know not. 
They cannot order you off for execution on Tower Hill. 
Yet there will be mighty indignation in certain quar- 
ters. He said a great deal more, but I made an end. 
‘Come what may,’ I swore, ‘I will marry my Nancy.’ ”’ 

“And now,” said my cousin, ‘‘we shall learn’ your 

















































true name 

“J am afraid you must. Is it true that you do not 
know it?) Yes--yes—it is true. The sweet and simple 
friendliness would have been impossible else. It was 
because you did not, either of you, know my name that 
you were able.”” He laughed gently. ‘‘lo me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘one of the chief charms of our friendship has 
been the fact that you accepted our incognito with no 
apparent desire to penetrate to the truth.”’ 

“Indeed, no!”? my cousin replied. “It was enough 
for us that we were receiving two gentlemen who were 
perhaps of rank, but certainly of good breeding and 
honor. Our Quaker experience teaches us to set no 
value on rank alone.”’ 

‘At first we doubted whether you really were igno- 
rant of our names. The people who live about St. 
James's Viace for the most part know us. You were 
from the country, it is true, or froma part of London 
which does not know the faces which are here familiar. 
The liveries, the arms, I thought, would proclaim 
aloud . 

“The Quakers do not know liveries and have no 
knowledge of arms.’ 

“So I learned. Well, dear ladies, what happened? 
I found inyself, for the first time, among people who 
were not in the least afraid of contradicting me. If 
you only knew the happiness of being contradicfed. 
You paid me no respect on account of rank—'‘twas like 
stepping out of a prison into the open air: you sought 
no favor from me—neither place nor pension nor office 
—for yourselves or your friends—how charming to 
meet such p opl 

Vhy, sir,’’ said Isabel, ‘‘what could we ask?” 

“And you—you offered no favors,’ he added, with a 
blush. In a word, dear ladies, I learned to love you 
because you did not know me. Oh, the happiness of 
equality! You never flattered me: when I spoke in 
ignoranc: you wrected me: you told me things that I 
had never learned before: you talked to me about the 

























































peopl the workin people—you told me what the 


Quakers mean, but t 


e Church above all! Dear Nancy, 


you have learned to love me wholly for myself as a 
private gentleman, happy in the duties and in the bless- 
ings of the position.’’ Ile had been walking about 


during this long spe h—agitated in his mina, but full 


of sweetn and full of dignity. Then he took my 


hand and kissed it again. Well,’ he added, “if you 
really wish to know—if you cannot wait until we leave 
the church, I will tell you now 

“George,” IT murmured when he took my hand, 
“No—no—no. Let me be all yours before you tell me. 
Then, if you must, tell me when you please. But oh! 
believe n 1 do not wish to know. I would that I 
could never know except that I am loved by a gallant 
and nobl rentleman, and that his love is the greatest 


honor and the greatest happiness of my life.’ 
“Have it vour own way, dear—all shall be your own 


way. Ah!’ he looked out of the window again. 


- “Here comes Edward runnit 

I sprang to my feet and looked out, beside him. 
Why—Edward's e was pale and anxious. He ran 
across the court ; tas he could run. He ran up the 
stairs—azain I felt the dreadful prescntiment of mis- 
fortune. Ile threw open the door, His face was white: 
his eyes » wild 

“George!” he cried, gasping in a barsh and broken 
voice 


j But there is plenty of 
time Now. Naney dear, we will go downstairs.”’ 


Come with me, come, I say,’* Edward cried. 


“With you? No—vou are coming with me. This is 
my wedding day \re you in your senses, brother?"’ 

“Come with me, George. Oh! come without asking 
why!" 

“Leave my bride? Edward, are you mad?” 

“T wish | was. Come, George—Nancy, my poor 
child, : ] m away—Mrs. Storey, take her away. 
For God's sake, take her into her own room-—take off 
that dress! 

Geo stepped forward, What is it? What has 
happen 

“Everybody looking for you. Come, you must 
come, On anev! Naney! Poor girl! Come. George!"’ 

“Wha t. mar 

Edwari I ut hisarms. ‘Then, if you must be 
told before her—THE Kine Is Drab!” 

Then he knelt on one knee, placed George’s hand on 
his left arm and kissed it. saying solemnly and slowly— 
“Gop SAVE THE KING!’ 

No one spoke for a mom2nt—a long moment. I know 


not how long George stcod silent, hushed, awed, his 
brother kneeling before him. 

Then the whole truth burst upon me. I reeled and 
fell and was caught by my cousin. But I was not 
fainting. No—I was not in a swoon. I saw and was 
conscious of everything. 

My lover, my bridegroom who was hever to be my 
husband. stood with his face turned upward —alas! 

away from his bride. And his face was changed. 
; There was in it a new authority—a new majesty—that 
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of the sovereign: a new expression. that of kingship. Edward spoke about it. ‘‘At that fatal moment,” 
Love had gone out of that face. It was filled with a he told me, ‘‘George said ‘Farewell.’ He meant you, 
new emotion. The young king saw, suddenly, before and me, and your cousin to understand, then, that it 
him, the vastness of his responsibilities: the burden of was ‘Farewell.’ He has since talked to me, but only 
empire: the great duties. What was the simple girl once, and with few words. He said, ‘What must be 
beside him, in presence of these things? War and done had best be done as quickly as possible. I have 
peace: prosperity and adversity: the happiness of mil- said ‘Farewell.’ ”’ 
lions or their misery. the sovereignty of a great, proud, Wonderful it was how the thought that one might 
and free people: their love and loyalty: or their hate. be cast away but not forgotten comforted me. Since J 
How could love survive that sudden shock? Inamo- was led to suspect that he was suffering on my account 
ment the passion died out in his heart, though the mem- it seemed a duty plainly laid upon me to strive after 
ory of it might afterward return. He was the king. such resignation as I might attain to. 
Needs must that he marry in his own class. I told Edward this, and began to put on some meas- 
How could love remain when the new kingship filled ure of cheerfulness, When one is young, it is not diffi- 
the soul? Love was gone. I knew—alas! I knew— cult, even in the worst kind of bereavement, when the 
alas!—I saw—Love had gone forever: our simple, art- object of one’s affection is not dead, but carried away 
beneath the shadow of the out of reach and beyond the power of speech. 
crown. He was patient with me: he saw that I took some 
“Dei Gratia,”’’ he murmured. ‘‘By the Grace of small pleasure in his coming. He came, therefore, 
God!” every day. But everything, as you know, was changed, 
Then he turned to me and his brother rose. The whole house was changed. To begin with, Captain 
“Nancy,”’ he said, solemnly, ‘Fate calls me. I am_ Sellinger’s elder brother had died unexpectedly, the day 
now the king—unworthy. Pray for me. My brother after King George the Second, and left him the title of 
will see thee. What has passed I pray thee to forget. Viscount De Lys and an estate, so that he resigned his 
Thou art all goodness, Nancy. Farewell. Be happy.’’ commission in the Guards and went to live upon hig 
He stooped and kissed my head—and I fell back. country estates. Corporal Bates had become Lieuten- 
When I recovered they were gone, and my cousin ant Bates of the Royal Marines, and was off to sea. He 
was weeping beside me. called to say farewell, looking very gallant in his new 
Sometimes I think it would have been better for me uniform and the gold lace instead of the woolen epau- 
if I had died that day. But yet .’. . no—I have still lets. 
these tender memories which I have tried to set down. “‘Ladies,’’ he said, ‘‘I have come to ask your good 
I can thiok of my gallant prince. |can remember how wishes. I am now on the lowest step of the ladder. A 
he loved ine. Surely no woman was ever loved so well, soldier has no chance until be has the king's commis- 
This short chapter makes all my lite And I was the sion. I start for Portsmouth to-night—I join my corps 
first——yes—the first. I was the first. WhenI meet him on arrival. If I am lucky in action I may be gazetted 
in the world to come, I shall go up te him fearlessly, I to my company in a few weeks. Then, ladies, to vic- 
shallsay: “George, you loved me first. I was the first: tory or death! It may be the gallant death of a simple 
you loved me before the Other came across the sea. A lieutenant: it may be the funeral of a hero in West- 
man's first love is his best. You loved me first, and minster Abbey. Fortune of war! Fortune of war!” 
since I have never ceased to love you, J think that my We asked him what would become of his wife and 
inage must be in your heart still.’’ children. They were to stay on in the house, but had 
come down from the garrets to the second floor. So he 
went off, to meet his death, poor man. Yet one would 
not pity him, because I am sure that his last breath 
I saw my death warrant in his face. When the must have been one of satisfaction that he had been 
sudden shock had passed away—when he understood, permitted to fall on the field. The doctor was gone: 
indeed, that he was king—then the light of love, Isay, no one ever set eyes upon that man again: he and his 
went out of his eyes. He kissed my forehead, indeed, treacheries and villainies are now, I suppose, all dead 


less Love could not 2; 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


CONCLUSION, 


but it was no Jonger the kiss of a bridegroom. I knew and forgotten. 
that it was all over. I knew that I had looked upon his One day about the end of November Prince Edward 
face for the last time. spoke to me seriously about my future. What did I 
As for the days that followed, let me forget them; wish to do? Where would I live? I had been reflect- 
or if that may not be granted, let me pass over them. ing on the subject for some time, and my mind was 
Prince Edward came often to sit with me and com- made up, as you shall see. 
fort me. Sometimes he wept with me—it was the kind- I told you that by my father’s death without a will 
est heart in the world. ‘‘Consider,”’ he said, over and I was entitled to half the fortune which he left behind 
over again, ‘‘that a king cannot marry whom he pleases, him. My brother had in his keeping the whole, as you 
or where he pleases: he must marry among the sov- have seen. ; 
ereign houses of Europe: he must make an alliance that “T have been wishing,’’ I said, ‘‘to converse with 
will advance the country, either for safety or for policy, you upon this subject. My cousin would have me live 
or for the good of trade. His sons who will succeed him on with her, But I am a kind of wife—a woman that 
must be of kingly rank on both sides: his daughters was to have been a wife—and I must live as an inde- 
must marry princes for the good of their own country. pendent woman.” 
Why. if the king were to marry one of his own nobility, “Quite so.”’ 
there would be such jealousies that his throne would be “I do not wish to live in London. I desire to find a 
in danger or succession disputed. Nothing is more cer- cottage in the country, where with a garden and a few 
tain than that the king must beleng toa royal house and books, and Molly to wait upon me, I can meditate.” 
be married into a royal house.”’ “Nancy, you are but young. This is but a passing 
I do not know that these words comforted me: but storm.” 
they brought the Hand of Fate into the business. It “Nay, it is what you sailors call a hurricano. My 
grew to appear inevitable. ship is wrecked wellnigh to sinking.”’ 
**T consented,” he said, ‘‘to a secret marriage because “Say that you find the cottage, how long before you 
George was headstrong and determined. But it was will pine after London again?” 
with a heavy heart, believe me. Now, consider what **Edward, do you know me so little?” 
would have been your lot. A.secret marriage: a wife ‘Well... first, there is this inheritance of yours. 
put away in a cupboard: not allowed at Court. Then Let me at least instruct some of my people to get that 
the House of Parliament would petition the king to out of your brother's hand.”’ 
marry--if they knew the truth they would urge him to “Yes, if you will be so kind. At first I was set 
divorce you. The archbishop would show that the case against interfering with my brother at all. Let him 
was excusable and laudable. If he resisted these im- keep everything, I thought. It is all he cares about. 
portunities, I believe he would have to abdicate. As But afterward I reflected that it would be best to have 
for your children, what would be their lot? Born in the means of relieving a little distress in the world. 
wedlock, yet not the heirs; born in the highest rank, There isso much poverty and unhappiness. I also am 
myself so unhappy that I can feel for all. It is the con- 
Still I was not consoled. solation which the Lord gives to the unhappy.’’ Here 
‘As for me,” he said; “I declare that I have had no Edward turned away his head. ‘So, if you will be so 
happy moment since the time when I perceived that kind, get for me what is mine. It may be little, or it 
George was in love with you, Nancy—and you with may be much. And now let me open all my mind.” 
him. For George is in everything serious and sincere. He took my hand, but said nothing. 
It was in no light mood that he fell in love with you, “Renrember, Edward, I was promised to him—to 
but seriously and sincerely. If George loved you yester- your brother. I am his, as much as any nun is vowed 
day he loves you to-day. Yet Ido not think that he will to Christ. But one short half-hour more, and you would 
speak much about it to me, not even tome. Hissor- have been my brother.”’ 
rows he will lock up in his awn heart. His memory he “Nancy,”’ he said, “I am your brother. I am always 
will keep under lock and key.” your brother. Tell me all—all—that weighs down your 
A great deal more he said, but to little purpose. poor soul.” 
Time alone could heal that gaping wound, which ‘Let me feel, then, that 1am in reality your sister. 
would leave a horrid scar for the rest of my days. Send ime not adrift in the world. Let me feel that I 
I heard nothing from the object, or the Cause, of owe something of my life to you, besides the memories, 
these troubles. At first 1 thought he would send mea That cottage in the country of which we spoke—give it 
letter: but the days went on: no letter came. ThenI to me, Edward, yourself, for the sake of your brother. 
thought he would send me a message or a token: but Let it be your gift—your wedding gift—for the wedding 
the days went on: there was no token nor any message. which will never be celebrated. Oh! my brother—let 
No letter, token, or message has ever come tome. And me live in a house that I may call my brother's gift. 
now ] am glad to think that he chose to sever the bond And come to see me sometimes. It will be a consola- 
tion to me only to call you brother.” 


yet possessing no rank at all.” 


as he did, at one stroke. 
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I have done. The house in which I live was given 
to me by Prince Edward, Duke of York. It hath been 
rumored abroad, I believe, that it was given to me by 
the king himself. The house, with all the furniture, 
was bought for me, and given to me, I say by Prince 
Edward, in remembrance of that happy time when the 
royal brothers came night after night to talk with two 
simple gentlewomen. 

My story is told. Many a prince has loved a maiden 
beneath his rank. Love cares not for rank and station. 
Yet never before, I think, was a poor woman so sud- 
denly dashed to the ground as I myself. I hear people 
speaking of his happiness, his domestic happiness, with 
the royal lady his consort. Oh! think not I grudge nis 
happiness: he cannot be too happy for me: my prayers 
go up for him both day and night: but still I feel—yes— 
J cannot choose but feel—I was the first—1 was the tirst. 
Before the Other came across the sea, | was the first 

THE END. 
—> + 


(Copyright, 1897, by Peter FENELON COLLIFR.) 
A NIGHT ON THE EIGHT-MILE 
LOCK. 
BY L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE, 





(Concluded.) 

“WELL, fire away,’’ I said, filling my pipe and won- 
dering what was coming. 

“It is this way, sir,” he began. ‘Last night after [ 
had had my supper I thought I'd like a stroll and a 
quiet smoke along the towing path before turning in 
I did not expect any more boats, as it was getting on 
for ten o’clock. I walked about three-quarters of a 
mile, and was just going to turn round when | sawa 
light down on the surface of the water in mid-stream. 
It was pretty dark, for the moon was not up yet, and 
there was a thick white mist rising from the water. [ 
thought it must be some one in a canoe at first, so L 
waited a bit and watched. Then it suddenty disap- 
peared, and the next instant | saw it again about a aun- 
dred yards or so higher up the stream, but only fora 
second, and then it went out. it fairly puzzled me to 
know what it could be, as i had never seen anything 
like it before. I felt sure it wasn’t any sort of craft, 
but I had heard of strange lights being seen at times on 
the water before—what they call jack-o’-lanterns, I be- 
lieve, sir. I reckoned it might be one of them, but If 
thought I’d get back to thé lock so that if it was a 
canoe I could let it through. However, nothing came 
of it, and I waited and watched and worried all the 
evening about it, but couldn’t come to any sort of idea, 
80 I went to bed. Well, about one o’clock this morning 
I suddenly woke up and thought | could hear some one 
a long way off calling exactly as you did just now, 
‘Lock! Lock! Lock!’ but it sounded ever so far away. 

‘It’s some of those theater people coming back to 
the Will-o’-the-Wisp houseboat,’ I said to myself, ‘and 
I’m not going to turn out for them.’ The lock was full 
at the time, so I thought I would just let them work it 
for themselves. I waited a bit, expecting to hear them 
every minute come up singing and swearing as they do, 
but they never came, and I was just dropping off when 
I heard the call again. It was not an ordinary sort of 
voice, but a long wailing sort of cry, just as if some one 
was in trouble or drowing. ‘Hi! hi! Lock! Lo-oock!’ 
it went. 

“I got up then and went out. The moon was up 
now and quite bright, and the mist had cleared off, so I 
went to the bridge on the upper gates and looked up- 
stream. This is where I was standing, sir, just as we 
are standing now. I could see right up to the bend, 
and there was not the sign of a boat nor a living soul 
on either bank. I stood straining my eyes, expecting 
to see a boat come round every moment, when I heard 
the cry again, and this time it sounded not fifty yards 
up-stream. i could not make it out at all, so I shouted 
out as loud as I could, ‘Who are you? What’s the mat- 
ter?? But there was no answer, and then suddenly the 
next instant, close below me from inside the lock this 
time, just here, came a shout piercing shrill and loud, 
‘Open the lock—quick! quick!—Open the lock!’ 

“I tell you, sir, my heart seemed to stand dead still, 
and I nearly fell back over the bridge. I wheeled round 
sharp, but there was nothing in the lock; that I’l] swear 
to to my dying day, for I could see all over it, and noth- 
ing could have got in there without passing me. The 
moon was quite bright and I could see all round it. 
Without knowing what I was doing I rushed down like 
mad to the lower gates and began to wind up one of the 
sluices, and then I stood there and waited, but nothing 
came. As the lock emptied I looked down, but there 
was no sign of anything anywhere, so I let down the 
sluice without opening the gates and then filled up the 
lock again. I stood by the post hardly daring to move, 
when about half-past five, thank God, I heard the 
whistle of a tug, and after seeing her through it was 
broad daylight. ‘ 

“That's the whole story, sir; and how I’m going to 
live through the night again I don’t know. It was a 
spirit if ever there was one in the world. It’s a warn- 


ing to me, sir, and what’s going to happen I don’t 
know.” 

“Well, Jimmy,’ I answered, ‘it certainly is a most 
extraordinary story, and if I didn’t know you as well as 
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I do I should say you had taken something more than a 
smoke before you turned in last night.”’ 

“I never touch a drop. sir, except when I go into 
Farley and have a glass of beer, but I have not been 
there for more than a week now.” 

1 confess that Jimmy’s story had left a most un 
pleasant impression on me. _ I had little doubt that the 
whole thing was some strange subjective hallucination, 
out for a weird and ghostly experience it certainly beat 
most of the tales I had ever heard. |! thought for a mo- 
ment—-it was now quite dark and I felt little inclined to 
goon to Wotton. My keenest interests were awakened. 

_ ‘*Lock here,”’ 1 said. **what do you say if I stay here 
to-night? Can you give me a shake-down of any sort’ 

“That { will, sir, and right gladly, and thank God if 
you will but stay with me. If i wasalone here again and 
heard that voice | believe it would killme. I'll tie up 
your boat outside and bring your things in, and then 
we'll have supper. Ili feel a new man with you stay- 
ing here, sir.” 

in a few minutes we were both inside old Jimmy’s 
cozy quarters. His wacie bearing seemed to have sud- 
denly changed ard he ran about with alacrity, getung 
supper ready and seeming quite like himself again. 
During the whole evening he kept harping at intervals 
on the subject of the mysterious voice, but we heard no 
sound whatever. and [ felt more and more certain that 
the whole thing was due to hai!ue nation on the part of 
the old man. At eleven o'clock a skitf came up through 
the lock, and almost immediately atterward I bade 
Jimmy good-night and went into tiie )ittle room he had 
prepared for me. 

i went quickly to bed, and, tired atter my long pull, 
despite the originality of the situation, fel! fast asleep. 
Suddeniy | awoke, some one was bending over me and 
calling me by my name, | ieaped up, and, not realiz- 
ing where | was for the moment, but with a sort of dim 
idea that 1 was engaged in some exposure, instinctively 
seized the man roughly by the throat. Ina moment I 
remembered everything and quickly released my grip 
of poor old Jimmy, who was gurgling and gasping with 
horror. I burst out laughing at my mistake, and 
begged his pardon for tfeating him so roughly. 

“It’s all right, sir,’ he panted; “I hope 1 didn’t 
frighten you, but I have heard it again not five minutes 
ago.” 

‘The devil you have!” I said, striking a match and 
looking at my watch. 

It was nearly two o’clock, and before the minute 
was up I heard distinctly a cry as if from some great 
distance of ‘Lock! Lock! Lock!” and then all was 
silence again. 

“Did you hear it, sir?’”? whispered the old -man, 
clutching me by the arm with a trembling hand. 

“Yes, I heard it,’’ I said. ‘‘Don’t you be frightened, 
Jimmy ; just wait till I get some clothes on; I am going 
to see this thing through.” : 

“Be careful, sir; for God's sake be careful,’’ he whis- 
pered. 

“All right,” I said, slipping on some things. ‘‘Just 
get me a good strong boathook and don’t make too 
much noise. If this mystery is flesh and blood I'll get 
to the bottom of it somehow. You stay here, and if I 
call come out.” 

I took the thick, short boathook which he had 
brought me, and, softly unlatching the door, went out. 

The moon was now riding high overhead and casting 
black fantastic shadows across the little white cottage. 
All my senses were on the keenest alert, my ears were 
pricked up for the slightest sound. I crept softly to the 
bridge on the upper gate, which was open. I looked 
up-stream‘and thought I could see some little ripples on 
the surface of the water as if a swift boat had just 
passed down, but there was no sign of any craft what- 
ever to be seen. It was intensely still, and no sound 
broke the silence save the intermittent croaking of 
some bullfrogs in the dark shadows of the pollards on 
the further bank. Behind me could also be heard the 
gurgling tinkle of the overflow through the chinks of 
the lower gates. I stood quite still, gripping the boat- 
hook in my hand and looking right and left, straining 
my eyes for the slightest movement of anything around 
—when suddenly, close below me from the water, inside 
the lock, came a loud voice: 

“Open the lock; for God’s sake, open the lock!’’ 

I started back, feeling my hair rise and stiffen. The 
sound echoed and reverberated through the silent night 
and then died away; but before it had done so I had 
sprung to the great beam and closed the upper gate. 
As I did so I caught sight of the old man, trembling 
and shaking at the door of the cottage. I called to him 
to go and watch the upper gate, and, racing down to 
the lower ones, wound up one of the sluices with a few 
pulls so as to let out the water with as little escape room 
as possible. I knew by this means if there were any 
creature of tangible form in the water we must find it 
when the lock was emptied, as its escape was cut off. 

Each of the following minutes seemed stretched into 
a lifetime as with eyes riveted on the dark water in the 
lock I watched its gradual descent. I hardly dared to 
think of what I expected to see rise to the surface any 
moment. Would the lock never empty? Down, down 
sank the level, and still I saw nothing. A long, mis- 
shapen arm of black cloud was slow'y stretching itself 
across the moon. 

Hark! There was something movitg about down in 


the well of darkness below me, and as I stood and 
watched I saw that the water was uncovering 4 long, 
black mass, and that something ran slowly out of the 
water and began to clamber up the slimy, slippery 
beams. What in the name of heaven could it be? By 
the uncertain light I could only see its dim outline; it 
seemed to have an enormous bulbous head and drip- 
ping, glistening body. The sound of a rapid patter up 
the towpath told me that the old man had seen it and 
was running for his life, 

I rushed down to where the Thing was, and, as its 
great head appeared above the edge, with all my force 
struck it a terrific blow with the boathook. The weapon 
flew into splinters in my hand, and the next moment 
the creature bad leaped up beside me and dashed me to 
the ground with almost superhuman force. I was up 
and on to it again in a second, and as I caught and 
closed with it saw that I had at least to deal with a human 
being. and that what he lacked in stature he more than 
made up for in strength. The struggle that ensued was 
desperate and furious. The covering to his head that 
had splintered the boathook was, I saw, a sort of helmet 
completely protecting the head from any blow, and the 
body was cased in a slippery, closely fitting garment 
that kept eluding my grasp. To and fro we swayed 
and wrestled, and fora moment I thought I had met my 
match, till, suddenly freeing my right arm, I got in a 
smashing blow in the region of the heart. The creature 
uttered a cry of pain and fell headlong to the ground. 

Old Jimmy Pegg had hurried back as soon as he 
heard our struggles and knew that he was not dealing 
with a being of another world. He ran up eagerly to 
me. 

‘*Here’s your ghost, you old coward!” I panted; ‘‘he 
has got the hardest bone and muscle I ever felt in a 
ghost yet. I am not used to fighting men in helmets, 
and he is as slippery as an eel; but I hope to goodness I 
have not done more than knock the wind out of him, 
He is a specimen I should rather like to take alive. 
Catch hold of his feet and we’ll get him inside and see 
who he is.” 

Between us we carried the prostrate figure inside the 
cottage and laid him down like a_ log on the floor. He 
never moved nor uttered a sound, and I was afraid at 
first that I had finished him for good and all. I next 
knelt down and proceeded to unfasten the helmet, 
which from its appearance was something like the kind 
used by divers, while the old man brought the lantern 
close to his face. At the first glance I knew in an in- 
stant that I had seen tle face before, and the next sec- 
ond recognized, to my utter astonishment and horror, 
that it belonged to Ralph Vyner. 

For the moment I was completely dumfounded, and 
gazed at the man without speaking. It was obvious 
that he had only fainted from the blow, for I could see 
that he was breathing, and in a few minutes he opened 
his eyes and fixed them on me with a dull and vacant 
stare. Then he seemed to recall the situation, though 
he evidently did not recognize me. 

“Let me go,’ he cried, making an effort to rise, 
‘‘My God! you have killed me.”’ 

He pressed his hand to his side and fell back again; 
his face was contorted as if in great pain. : 

There was obviously only one thing to be done and 
that was to send for medical assistance at once. It was 
clear that the man was badly injured, but to what ex- 
tent I could not determine. It was impossible to extract 
the slightest further communication from him; he lay 
quite still, groaning from time to time. 

I told Jimmy to go off at once to Farley and bring 
the doctor. I scribbled a few directions on a piece of 
paper. 

The old man hurried out of the cottage, but in less 
than a minute he was back again in great excitement. 

‘Look here, sir, what I have just picked up,’’ he 
said. ‘It’s something he has dropped, I reckon.” 

As Jimmy spoke he held out a square leather case; 
there was a monogram on it. I took it in my hand and 
pressed the lid. It flew open, and inside, resting on ite 
velvet bed, lay the glittering circlet of diamonds, I 
held Lady Ridsdale’s lost bracelet in my hand. All my 
suspicions were confirmed; Vyner was the thief. 

Without saying a word I shut the box and dispatched 
the old man at once for the doctor, bidding him go as 
fast as he could. Then I sat down by the prostrate man 
and waited. I knew that Jimmy could not be back for 
at least two hours. The gray dawn was beginning to 
steal in through the little latticed windows when Vyner 
moved, opened his eyes and looked at me. He started 
as his eyes fell on the case. 

“You are Mr. Bell,’’ he said, slowly. ‘Ridsdale told 
me that you were coming to the ‘Theodora’ on purpose 
to discover the mystery of the lost diamonds. You 
didn’t know that I should give you an opportunity of 
discovering the truth even before you arrived at the 
houseboat. Bend down close to me—you have injured 
me; I believe I am dying; hear what I have to say.”’ 

I bent over him, prepared to listen to his words, 
which came out slowly. 

“TI am a forger and a desperate man. Three weeks 
ago I forged one of Ridsdale’s checks and lessened my 
friend’s balance to the tune of five thousand pounds, 
He and his wife were old friends, but I wanted the 
money desperately and was impervious to sentiment or 
anything else. On that first day when you met me, 
although I seemed cheery enough, I was fit to kill my- 
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self. I saw no loophole of escape, and the day of reck- 
oning could not be far off. What devil prompted Rids- 
dale to bring those diamonds on board heaven only 
knows. The moment I saw them they fascinated me, 
and I knew I should have a try for them. All during 
that evening's festivity I could think of nothing else; I 
made up my mind to secure them by hook or by crook. 
Before we retired for the night, however, I thought I 
would give Ridsdale a chance. I asked him if he would 
lend me the exact sum I had already stolen from him, 
five thousand pounds, but he had heard rumors to my 
discredit and refused pointblank. I hated him for it. 
I went into my tent under the pretense of lying down, 
but in reality to concoct. and, if possible, carry out, 
my diabolical plot. I waited until the quietest hour 
before dawn, then I slipped out of my tent, waded into 
the water, approached the open window of the count- 
ess's cabin, thrust in my hand, took out the case, and, 
going down the river about a quarter of a mile, dropped 
the diamond 
where they sank. 
to bed 


ing. 1 neither feared Ridsdale nor his wife, but you, 


into the stream. Ll marked well the place 
I then returned to my tent and went 


You know what occurred the following mory- 


Bell, gave me a considerable amount of uneasiness. I 
felt « 


Thad given you a clew 


rtain that in an evil moment on the night before 
To aman of your ability the 
I felt that I must take 
horns and find out whether you sus- 


slightest clew was all 
the bull by the 
or not. 


uflicient. 
pected me I talked to you, and guessed by the 
tone of your remarks that you had your suspicions. My 
relief wa when that telegram arrived which 
hurried you away from the “~heodora.’ On the follow- 
ing day | ieturned to my own little place on the banks 
of the riy 


nec ary for me 


HnmMens 


‘r four miles below this leck. I knew it was 
to remain quiet for a time, but all the 
same my plans were clearly made, and I only waited 
first excitement of the loss had subsided and 
In the 


and sug- 


l 


until th 
the police and detectives were off their guard, 
meantime I went to see Ridsdale almest daily, 
geste lmany expedients for securing the thief and get- 
ting hold of the right clew. 
which I don’t for 
him off the scent My intention was to take the dia- 
mons out of the country, sell them for all that I could 
get, then return the five thousand pounds which I had 
stolen from Ridsdale’s bank, and leave England forever. 
Asa forger L should be followed to the world’s end, but 
as the possessor of stolen diamonds I felt myself prac- 
tical ife, My 


If he ever sUuSpe cted me, 
a moment suppose, I certainly put 


cheme was too cleverly worked out 


to give the ordinary detective a chance of discovering 
me Iwo days ago I had a letter from Ridsdale in 
which he told me that he intended to put the matter 


into your hands, Now this was by no means to my 


mind, for you, Bell, happened to be the one man in the 
world whom I really dreaded. [ saw that I must no 
longer Jose time. Under my little boathouse I had a 
submarine boat which IT had lately finished, more as a 
hobby than anything else. Thad begun it years ago in 
my odd moments, on a model I had seen of a torpedo- 
destroyer used in the American war. That boat is now 
in th 
ingenuity was needed to construct such a thing. On 


lock outside, and you will see for yourself what 


the night before the one which has just passed I got it 
ready. 
cover the diamonds. 


and as soon as it was dark started off in it to re- 
1 got through the lock easily by 
going in under the water with a barge, but, when I 
reached the spot where T had sunk the diamonds, found 
to my dismay that my electric light would not work. 
There was no help for it 
without the aid 


I could not find the treasure 
f the light, and was bound to return 
This delay was fraught with 
but there was no help for it. My difficulty 
though I 
waited for quite three hours, no boats came along. T 


home to repair the lamp. 
danger, 
now was to get back through the lock; for, 


saw the upper gates were open, but how to get through 
I felt sure that 
my only chance was to frighten the lock-keeper and get 


the lower ones | could not conceive. 


him to open the sluices, for I knew I could pass through 
At the top of my 
This had 
an opening, closed by a cap, which could be unscrewed 


them unobserved if they were open. 
diver’s helmet was a thick glass face-piece. 


and through which I could breathe when above water, 
and also through which my voice would come when 
under water, causing a peculiar hollowness, which I 
guessed would have a very startling effect, especially 
as I myself would be quite invisible. I got into the 
lock and shouted to Pegg. I succeeded in frightening 
him; he hurried to do what I ordered. He wound up 
the sluice, I shot through, and so got back unseen. All 
yesterday I hesitated about trying the experiment again, 
the risk was so great; but I knew that Ridsdale was 
certain to see his bank-book soon, that my forgery was 
in imminent danger of being discovered, also that you, 
Bel!, were coming upon the scene. Yes, at any risk, I 
must now go on. I repaired my light, and again passed 
through the lock on my way up, by simply waiting for 
another boat. As a matter of fact, I passed up through 
the Eight-Mile Lock with a skiff about eleven o'clock. 
My light was now all right, I found the diamond case 
and turned to pass down the stream by the same 
method as before. If you had not been here I should 
have succeeded, and should have been safe, but now it 
is all up."’ 

He paused, and his breath came quickly. 

“JT doubt if I shall recover,’ he said, in a feeble 
voice. 


easily, 
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“I hope you wiil,’’ I replied; ‘‘and hark! I think I 
hear the doctor's steps.”’ 

I was right, for a moment or two later old Jimmy 
Pegg and Dr. Simmons entered the cottage. While the 
doctor was examining the patient and talking to him I 
went out with Jimmy to have a look at the submarine 
boat. By fixing a rope round it we managed to haul it 
up, and then proceeded to examine it. It certainly was 
the most wonderful piece of ingenious engineering I 
had ever seen. The boat was in the shape of an enor- 
mous cigar and was made of aluminium. It was seven 
feet long and had a circular beam of sixteen inches. At 
the pointed end, close to where the occupant’s feet would 
be, was an air chamber capable of being filled or emptied 
at will by means of a compressed-air cylinder, enabling 
the man to rise or sink whenever he wished to. Inside 
the boat was lined with flat chambers of compressed air 
for breathing purposes, which were governed by a valve. 
It was also provided with a small accumulator and elec- 
tric motor. The helmet which the man wore fitted 
around the opening at the head end. 

After examining the boat it was easy to see how 
Vyner had escaped through the lock the night before I 
arrived, as this submarine wonder of ingenuity would 
be able to shoot through the sluice-gate under water, 
when the sluice was raised to empty the lock. 

After exchanging a few remarks with Jimmy, I re- 
turned to the cottage to learn the doctor’s verdict. 

It was grave but not despairing. The patient could 
be moved for a day or two. He was, in Dr. Sim- 
mons’s opinion, suffering more from shock than any- 
thing else. If he remained perfectly quiet he would, 
in all probability, recover; if not, the consequences 
might be serious. 

An hour afterward I found myself on my way up- 
stream, sculling as fast as I could in the direction of 
the ‘‘Theodora.’’ I arrived there at an early hour, and 
put the case which contained the diamonds into Lady 
Ridsdale’s hands. 

I shall never forget the astonishment of Ridsdale 
and his wife when I told my strange tale. The count- 
ess burst into tears and Ridsdale was terribly agitated. 

“I have known Vyner from a boy, and so has my 
wife,’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Of course, this proves him to be 
an unmitigated scoundrel, but I cannot be the one to 
bring him to justice.”’ 

“Oh, no, Charlie, whatever happens we must forgive 
him,’ said Lady Ridsdale, looking up with a white 
face. 

I had nothing to say to this; it was not my affair. 
Unwittingly I had been the means of restoring to the 
Ridsdales their lost bracelet, they must act as they 
thought well with regard to the thief. 

Asa matter of fact, Vyner did escape the full pen- 
alty of his crime. Having got back the diamonds Lord 
Ridsdale would not prosecute. On the contrary, he 
helped the broken-down man to leave the country. 
From the view of pure justice he was of course wrong, 
but I coald not help being glad. 

As an example of what a desperate man will do I 
think Vyner’s story stands almost unparalleled in the 
innals of scientific crime. The originality and magni- 
tude of the conception, the daring which enabled the 
man single-handed to do his own dredging in a sub- 
marine boat in one of the reaches of the Thames, have 
seldom or never been equaled. ‘ 

As I thought over the whole scheme my only regret 
was that such ability should not have been devoted to 


nobler ends. 
-~e- - 


SOME LONDON LO'TERINGS. 


No people, during summer, are so to be pitied as 
the poor of London, since none find themselves quite 
so temptingly surrounded by enchanting suburbs. I 
mean, of course, the very poor, for a-few pence on the 
omnibus will take you miles. They will take you, for 
example, to Hampstead, and I think that on a pleasant 
day no lovelier trip could be made. Hampstead Heath 
is two hundred and forty acres in extent, but you might 
fancy it thrice that amplitude; for its undulations lapse 
away to the horizon with delightful hints of a pastoral 
immensity. For curious charm of color I have always 
found the Heath unique. Well might it lure the brush 
of so great an artist as Constable, who was born close 
beside it, and whose feet often strayed among its hol- 
lows and knolls. It is all a stretch of country as capri- 
cious as a maiden in her ‘teens. Knots of low fir-bushes 
and briars incessantly alternate with meadowy dimp- 
lings of the soil. I should not care to estimate the num- 
ber of greens that it reveals. One shudders to think 
that a tract of country so beautiful should once have 
been the dangerous haunt of highwaymen, as we are 
told that it formerly was. Fairies, rather, should have 
been said to weave upon it their ‘flickering circles,’ and 
another Rosalind should have enacted there her sylvan 
masquerade. For close to the Heath is a glorious old 
English forest, with leafy colonnades that even Arden 
might not scorn to own. It seems terrible to think that 
the possessor of this magnificent expanse should have 
designed to Jay it cut in building plots. But the Metro- 
politan Board of Works balked his purpose, and secured 
for the people a constant and unhampered right to the 
whole regal domain. Parliament Hill, though not be- 
longing to the Heath prener, affords a wonderful view 
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of it. Westward you can see the roofs of Harrow-cn 
the-Hill, and in fine weather those of Windsor as well, 
The dome of St. Paul’s and the towers of Westminster 
are also visible., The church of Highgate is close at 
hand, though of its concomitant cemetery you gain no 
glimpse. As you watch the spire etched humbly 
against the sky’s imperial sweep, you remember that 
the dust of three renowned mortals has been laid but a 
brief ramble asway—that of Michael Faraday, the great 
chemist, of George Eliot, and of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
riage. 





When I was in Florence, year before last, I used to 
say that her bells (of which she is ancestrally proud) 
would deter me from living any length of time within 
her limits, But what, as one strolls through London of 
a Sunday, shall one state of her ecclesiastic discords? [ 
call them by that harsh name because they really de- 
serve no other. Near me, just now, for instance, in the 
vicinity of Portland Place, there are two churches that 
on Sundays ring for at least five minutes three times a 
day. It is no regular tolling, either, but a staccato 
series of peals, inordinately shrill. The whole develop- 
ment is one heartlessly trying to all who have not the 
nerves of plowmen. It is a cruel racket, preserved 
through centuries past, a remnant of the old Praise. 
God-Barebones Cromwellian days. It probably keeps 
more people away from church, through the sense of an 
insulted tympanum and a reiterated command for them 
to go there, than it really gathers within the preachers’ 
fanes. But wherever you may roam throughout Lon- 
don this nuisance is the same. Iam not speaking of it 
from any non-religious point of view, but purely from 
that of plainest common-sense. There is no doubt quite 
as much real religion in New York as here. But I have 
been assured by a number of intelligent observers that 
in London there is a vast amount which partakes of taw- 
driest sham. Such painful tumults of bells are a dis- 
tinct part of it. Heaven help the churchman’s con- 
science that can only be stimulated thus! Our Grace 
and Trinity chimes are seraphic cadences by compari- 
son. But, in any case, these are churches very far 
apart from one another. Rapidly, I am confident, 
would the furious ding-dong-ding-dong-ding-dong-dings, 
endured with universal meekness here, be condemned 
as public persecutions anywhere between High Bridge 
and the City Hall. 

Our American love for ice is certainly a curious 
trait. True, our summers are often Senegambian, but 
are not our winters often Swedish as well? And yet 
how surprised would we be to find ourselves served, 
even in the middle of January, with champagne not of 
the frigidest! We sometimes warm, it is true, our 
clarets and burgundies; but we ice our sherries, and 
the English never do that. They are right, too, for the 
flavor of a fine sherry is spoiled by cold. Still, we do 
not quaff sherry as they do. We use it with bitters as 
an appetizer before dining, or take a few moderate sips 
of it with our soup. An Englishman, however, will go 
into a restaurant and call for a glass of it very much as 
our fellow-citizens request lager beer. He will do the 
same with port, and I am told that nearly all the port 
sold nowadays in ‘‘public houses”’ is the most wretched, 
spurious stuff. But the strange mystery about Lon- 
doners’ dislike of ice still remains. Sometimes in July 
and often in August they have torrid days. They then 
growl about their weather quite as much as we do. 
They certainly mop their faces and perspire quite as 
much. Yet they seldom make any real preparations 
for their heat. Not till comparatively of late did they 
dream of defying the dog- star with straw-hats. Now 
they have learned from us the folly of burdening their 
moist brows with tall silk gear. But we have not 
taught them how to ice their drinks, though we our- 
selves lack all moderation in doing so, and justly de- 
serve foreign ridicule for freezing our vitals at every 
season of the year. It suddenly struck me, however, 
not long ago, that the huge metropolis would be in a 
sorry plight if a general demand for ice should prevail 
there. And why? Simply because their winters give 
but a scant supply of this commodity. They have no 
Rockland Lake, no Mahopac, from which they can hew 
each winter monstrous glassy plinths. You have only 
to examine the quality of their ice to perceive this fact. 
It is always served to you in little thin chips, and any- 
thing like a generous block of it I never recall having 
seen. So perhaps the widespread discountenance of ice 
is, after all, a lucky circumstance. Put about two hun- 
dred thousand genuine New Yorkers in London for a 
single summer, and before the end of June, I doubt not, 
ice would be sold there at ‘‘tuppence”’ a chip. 

Ep@arR Fawcett. 

London, Ang. 8. 
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THe quality and influence of school text-books of 
history are again the subject of a weighty article, the 
author being Professor Goldwin Smith, an English-born 
admirer of our people and institutions. Mr. Smith is 
good-natured enough to think that perhaps the effect of 
these books in causing international ill-will has been 
overstated, but he finds the general quality of the books 
very bad. Every one else of good judment will find it 
so until our national history becomes a leading school 
study, as it should be, instead of the mere “‘side study” 
or extra that it now is. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 

THE outbreak in the Orient has its origin in Greece. 
In the defeat of Hellas was the triumph of the Muslem. 
The East is stirred and no wonder. The flight of the 
cross before the crescent, the conquest of the infidel by 
the true believer, Christianity’s rout and Islam’s victory 
are to the followers of the Prophet but a renewed assur- 
ance that this world and the next, all shall be theirs. 
No wonder they are stirred. In earlier ages the Bedou- 
ins, their ancestors, were rather fierce, and when the 
Sabaism they professed was put aside for the lessons of 
Muhammad, they were not only fierce, they were fa- 
natic. A drop of blood shed for Allah equaled, they 
were taught, whole months of fasting and of prayer. 
Thereafter they preached with the scimitar. And they 
preached so fervently, so continuously and so well that 
had it not been for Karl Martel they might have con- 
verted Europe. Meanwhile they had become the trus- 
tees of the lore of the past. The Renaissance was due 
to them, For that matter it is to them, or, rather, to 
the Hycsos, their forebears, that the earliest European 
culture is due. Any one who has given an hour to com- 
parative mythology will not need to be reminded that 
the gods of India, of Egypt and of Greece are practic- 
ally the same divinities under different names. The 
manner in which they reached Egypt and subsequently, 
in crossing from Cumz and Rhegium, frightened the 
early Italot to death, is a detail. The point is that 
Greece received her first lesson from Arabs who with 
the gods had loitered in Memphian glades. 

Historians are agreed that about two thousand years 
before the present era, a tribe of Arab shepherds that 
camped on the borders of the Red Sea were dislodged 
by their neighbors and forced into Egypt, where, pres- 
ently, they made Memphis and all the valley of the Nile 
their own. These emigrants, known as the Hycsos, 
became in time so fastidious that the land and civili- 
zation which they had adopted they were invited to 
vacate. Thereupon the majority set out for Greece. 
Not all at once, for they had to be argued with first, 
but in vagrant bands, one of which was led by Inachus, 
he who gave the Argolici laws; another by Cecrops, 
who taught the Atticans manners; another by Cadmus, 
who opened school; and still another by Danaus, who 
followed suit. It has been alleged that these gentlemen 
were Egyptians. There is not a text or even a pretext 
to prove it. Concerning their invasion into, capture 
of and expulsion from the valley of the Nile all schol- 
ars agree. Originally awkward herders they became 
artists, scientists even, and it was from them that the 
Greeks received that enlightenment with which they 
illuminated antiquity. The learning of early Europe, 
as well as that which emerged with the Renaissance, is 
due to them. No wonder their descendants are stirred. 
Allah is Allah and Muhammad is his prophet. 





Prince Alexander Augustus Frederick William 
Alfred George of Teck, whose forthcoming visit and 
prospective heiress hunt have just been announced, is 
not only not a royal, as has been stated, but comes of a 
house which until recently had the bar sinister. His 
grandmother, Claudine de Rhédey, was the morganatic 
wife of the Duke of Wurtemberg, and it was not until 
after his father’s marriage to the sister of the Duke of 
Cambridge that the family armorials enjoyed what is 
called a “‘rectification.’’ Previously the title of Fiirst 
von Teck, which was later elongated into Herzog, nad 
been accorded and after the marriage that of Highness 
was added. But not Royal Highness, and this young 
man is merely Prince, without precedence in court and 
less noble than many a commoner. But his sister did 
well. So, too, did his brother, Adolphus. The former, 
as everybody is aware, after being the betrothed of 
Prince Victor, became the Duchess of York and as such 
presumably England’s future Queen. Adolphus mar- 
ried a daughter of the Duke of Westminster, a plain 
girl with chapped lips and an air of constant bewilder- 
ment. There, too, the strawberry leaves, though rich, 
are recent. They date from 1874. Prince Alexander 
George is in his twenty-third year. He is a good-look- 
ing young chap without an enemy in the world or an 
idea in his head. In his infancy his family resided in 
Florence. At that time admiration for the lot was so 
meager that ‘‘Common as the Tecks”’ was a catchword. 
If they have looked up since it has been through the 
process known as indirection. But even so, and apart 
from the catchword, this young man is not much of a 
catch. 

Iam glad to see that that Pe a old villain, 
the King of Benin, whose heart is as black as his face, 
has at last made public submission. The ceremony 
must have been interesting, but only through a tele- 
scope, for it is reported that the smell of blood was 
strong enough to knock you down. In the presence of 
the Resident, the Butcher King, covered with clots of 
coral and surrounded by sullen chiefs, threw himself 
flat on the ground and, in accordance with native cus- 
tom, three times rubbed his nose in the dirt. The mar- 
vel of it is, however, that it was not until last January 
that his existence, together with the site of his city of 
horrors, was much more than surmised. Of the few 
Europeans who had ventured that way. none returned. 
When at last the shamble city was stormed and carried 
the spectacle it presented is stated to have been unique. 
Sir Henry Rawson cabled to the Admiralty: “The place 
stinks. Corpses everywhere.”’ Subsequently the Con- 
sul-General wrote: “From the sacrificial trees around 
the King’s quarters corpses hang. On every path there 
are more. In addition there are seven walled com- 

unds each two or three acres large. In them all are 
open pits filled with human bodies.’’ It was in these 
compounds the populace gathered. In each. against 
the end wall, was an altar fifty feet long. On it were 
the hideous brass gods. And there the Ju Ju pricsts 
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butchered to make a Benin holiday, while, on his squat 
throne, the King, rancid and obese, listened delightedly 
to the shrieks of the victims and sniffed the scent of 
their gore. 





The suicide of Russell Ward, who eloped from Los 
Angeles with Mrs. Bradbury and who was jugged in 
San Francisco for his pains, is a climax more frequent 
in French fiction than in American tife. But the entire 
episode was abnormal. Among people of gentle birth 
and breeding defiance of public opinion is sufficiently 
rare to be catalogued as exceptional. Even in Europe, 
where such defiance used to be frequent and flagrant, 
the fashion has ceased. The recommendation to as- 
sume a virtue though you have it not is one of which 
the observance is spreading. Society is set against 
scandal. And Society is a despot. Though it has no 
dungeons, at least it can banish. It is a matter of 
conventionality, no doubt ; but conventionality is a force 
of such power that it has exiled monarchs and swept 
queens away. As an instance there is Milan of Servia, 
and, as another, there is Isabella of Spain. Among 
their peers, or, rather, among those that were, both are 
regarded as afflicted with Noli me tangere. The jest 
may be feeble, and doubtless is, but the disease is mor- 
tal. It is one for which, however it may be in another 
world, there is no cure in this. Mrs. Bradbury mean- 
while is reported to be promenading about with her 
husband. Here and there in days gone by the tourist 
would happen on an altar dedicated to the Unknown 
God. I have always thought that that god was Charity. 
It seems to me that Mr. Bradbury must think so, too. 
In which case it is a pity that there are not more like 
him. Charity is the New Testament told in a word. 
It is a beautiful lesson. But, among the many who 
preach it, the practice is rare. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio, author of *“‘The Triumph of 
Death” and of other works primarily designed for An- 
thony Comstock’s private enjoyment, has emerged from 
his Tower of Ivory, and, as Representative of Beauty, 
stands as candidate for Parliament. Stands, I say, but 
by this time he will have stood. In an address to his 
constituency at Pescara, which the ‘‘Mattino’’ provides 
in full, he stated that if we would live we must put an 
end to the conflict existing between thought and action, 
that we must actively conquer a place at the summit 
of the social height, that after the warrior and the mer- 
chant must now come the thinker, that after the force 
of arms and the dominion of riches the superiority of 
caste insists on recognition. There is much more to 
the same effect. In the original it is both harmonious 
and fierce. But just what he meant by it all I don’t 
know, and I doubt if he does either. The superiority 
of caste isa phrase. There was an epoch when it had 
ameaning. It has none to-day. Society, particularly 
that section which is known as polite, has become very 
democratic. It is the dominion of riches which is om- 
nipotent. As for the supremacy of the thinker, it is 
adream. The masses are always two or three hundred 
years behind him. When his views are accepted they 
have filtered down through one strata into another, los- 
ing their originality on the way and becoming the com- 
mon property of all. If D’Annunzio holds otherwise, I 
have not an objection to enter. The world is full of 
people who would rather be wrong in a given belief 
than not have it at all. Perhaps he is one of them. At 
the same time it is not with such ideas that he is going 
to influence Parliament, though it may be that Parlia- 
ment will influence him. 

Ouida, in her latest pronunciamento, denounces 
trousers. I am surprised at her. What would she 
have men wear. -The toga? The skirt? Surely not. 
As Priestess of the Emotions she should be aware that 
the history of clothing is the history of love. Whoso 
invented the one invented the other. In ages when 
tattooing was a garment, the attractiveness of men and 
women was so meager that they were as incapable of 
detaining each other as animalsare. There were herds, 
not homes. In the development of the wardrobe was 
the development of the affections. Hearts began to 
beat when similarity ceased. Idealization caine later. 
To produce it the world had to create fresh theories and 
costumes. Christianity brought the first. Time brought 
the other. With Christianity came a new conception 
of beauty. With time a new conception of dress. It 
was centuries before both were adopted. When they 
were love began. Then at once where the boor had 
been the knight appeared. In place of the female came 
the lady. And woman, who hitherto had served, began 
to reign. Divest man now of his trousers and she will 
step down. He too will retrograde. Prehistoric simi- 
larity will return, and with it the charm which differ- 
entiates will vanish. In the place of man there will be 
a person with whom a woman may fraternize if she 
likes, but for whom never would she cry her eyes out 
or want to tear out any one else’s. When a woman 
does not feel that way she has no feeling at all. It is 
the trousers that-make her. Ouida, spare that tree. 
The tariff on them is enough. What with Mr. Dingley 
and the Merchant Tailors’ Association they are going 
to be fewer than ever and uglier than before. Don’t 
you take them away altogether. 





The “Evening Sun”’ is a great hand at having fun 
with other people. But turn about is fair play. Let us 
have a little with it. On Monday of last week I found 
on the editorial page the following paragraph: *‘Oh, 
man, gay deceiver ever! Dido, queen of Carthage, put 
it much in that way when Ulysses left her.’’ The state- 
ment interested me greatly. It seemed to me that I 
had heard of the lady before, and also of the gentleman, 
but I was not quite sure. I did remember though a 
Classical Dictionary which was given to me as a prize 
for athletics when I was a collegian, and it occurred to 
me that, if I could find it, I might learn more about 
these people. Ultimately I disinterred the book from 
the garret, very dusty, but quite intact and bearing still 
the inscription Cum Laude—words which I never was 
able to translate. The text, however, being in English, 
was more suited to my intellect. Under the heading 
Ulysses I found that the gentleman was a great chap 
with the girls. Under the heading Dido I found that 
the difference in their ages was nearly two hundred and 
fifty years. In the circumstances | could understand 
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that he left her. Ishould have too. Perhaps hereafter 
the “Evening Sun” will. Perhaps too it will do the 
same to Ulysses. Or if it does not want to leave them 
abruptly, its farewells to each might be expressed sepa- 
rately and apart. Arma virumque cano is a citation to 
the point, and here is another—7'imeo Danaos et dona 
ay which means, as any schoolboy can tell you, 
‘earful are the Greeks, particularly in an afternoon 
paper. 

Apropos to which a subscriber asks whether the pres- 
ent return of general prosperity does not coincide with 
a period of literary depression. I should say it did. 
The magazines have become wholly anesthetic. The 
weekly papers are pictorial and little more. On the 
bookstands there is nothing. The amount of drivel 
which the newspapers spawn upon the public thickens 
day by day. There is a cause for all things, and there 
must be one for this. What is it? Theatrically, I have 
yet to hear the rumor of the whisper of the promise of one 
good thing. What is the matter with our journalists, 
our authors and our playwrights? Whence this econ- 
omy? In submitting the question, 1 am reminded of 
one which Proteus put to his lady: 

‘‘Why practice, love, this small economy 
Of your heart’s favors? Can you keep a kiss 
To be enjoyed in age? Or would the free 
Expense of pleasure leave you péuniless? 
Alas, what matter, when our heads are gray, 
Whether you Joved or did not love to-day?”’ 

The admonition may seem subversive, but it only 
seems so. The advice is sound. In all things, whether 
cardiac, literary or artistic, we should live up to Car- 
lyle’s recommendation to Tyndall. ‘‘Give yourself roy- 
ally,’’ he said; and had he thought for a year in advance 
he could not have said better. That is what is the mat- 
ter with our journalists, authors and playwrights. It 
is not royally they give, it is gingerly, meager!y, miser- 
ly, and the more shame to them for it. 


“At what age,” asks ‘The Idler,’ “is a man most 
captivating?’ O1l-hand you might answer that that 
must depend on the man himself, but maturer reflec- 
tion will show that it depends on the woman. The art 
of pleasing is very elementary when the pariy of the 
second part sits and beckons. It is complex when she 
turns her back. Then captivation, if captivation ensue, 
is not a question of years, or even of art, but of her own 
sweet will. The age at which a man is most competent 
to influence that will depends too on hers. There are 
old ladies who are very young, and there are young 
ladies who are very old. To the former youth is al- 
ways attractive, to the latter it is the reverse. Taking, 
not one thing with another, but all together, women in 
the aggregate are most susceptible to the man who is 
neither young nor old. When Cherubino asks, Che cosa 
eamor? and invites the circumadjacent ladies to ex- 
amine his heart, he is certainly fascinating. When 
Baron Hulot does the same thing he certainly is not. 
But the fascination of Cherubino is quite volatile, it 
evaporates; and the total absence of charm in the wieil- 
lard amoureux has been patent ever since Balzac’s 
“Cousine LBette’’ appeared. Between the two extremes 
there is the happy medium, or, if you prefer, the happy 
man. 4. E. D. 


The recent publication here of Mérimée’s ‘‘Letters to 
an Unknown” is rather belated. They are twenty years 
old if they are a minute. Besides, their charm is not in 
what they say, but in the way they say it. The attempt 
to transfer from one tongue to another a quality as in- 
tangible as that is futile. These letters should be read 
in the original or not at all. The translator might bet- 
ter have stuck to his plays or to his stories, all of which 
are delightful, and all of which lend themselves to trans- 
position. In all probability no one will ever be able to 
write as richly as did his rival Gautier, but in Mérimée’s 
stories is the model of the modern novel—the art of dis- 
playing the documents in a given case, uninterruptedly, 
one after another, like so many premises with a conclu- 
sion for climax. In that is their value. His plays too 
are strikingly original, nervous in movement, unbur- 
dened by an unnecessary word. He gave them out as 
translations from Clara Gazul, an imaginary Spanish 
actress, whose manuscripts he pretended to have found 
while rumaging in the Escorial. They were gravely 
commented upon, Spectacled erudites wrote long ar- 
ticles about Clara Gazul, about her ‘life, influence, and 
the art which she displayed. Meanwhile Mérimée 
laughed in his sleeve. Well he might. Well, too, 
might Shelley exclaim, ‘‘How green is this gray 
world!” 


’ 


“The Art of Conversing,’’ a manual just issued by 
Frederick Warne & Co., is a book which the author 
states “has been written to demonstrate how easily 
conversation to suit every situation and circumstance 
can be made without any appreciable effort.’ With- 
out any appreciable effort is good and the demonstra- 
tions which follow are better. For instance, vou are 
late toa dinner. What are you going to say then? I 
mind me of the simply delicious aplomb of a lady who, 
late one full hour by the clock, swam into the drawing- 
room and gurgled to the hostess, "My dear, do forgive 
me, the house was on fire!’ There was nothing what- 
ever the matter with her house, but in the statement 
there was, at its apogee, what this gentleman calis the 
“art of conversing.”’ Far be it from him, however, to 
suggest anything of the kind. In such circumstances 
he would have had the lady say: “I am very late,”’ un- 
less she preferred, ‘‘I am rather late, am I not?’’—a 
choice which, artistically, is simply ravishing. He 
omits, though, to provide any reply for the hostess, but 
that no doubt is because he fancies her sufficiently up 
in repartee to answer unprompted. ‘‘Punctuality, dear, 
is the thief of time.’’ Then, too, it is my duty to note 
another omission. He supplies no conversation for the 
host taken unawares. That is a thing which happens 
so often that perhaps I may venture to inject it. A 
little while ago I was asked to dine. The invitation was 
a fortnight in advance—or so it seemed—and in accept- 
ing I foresaw that I should be one of many. But not 
a bit of it. When I entered the house there were no 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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(Continued from page 7.) 

hats in the hall, there was no odor of festivity. The 
servant, too, was civilly perplexed. In a moment, 
however, my host appeared. *'This is original of you,”’ 
he exclaimed. “‘I,’ Ss added, ‘‘have been late to duaw 
twenty minutes, forty minutes, once even fifty-five, but 
to be late an entire week! No,” he continued, with 
limitless admiration, ‘‘that is originality!’ There was 
a host taken unawares, and there, too, was the ‘‘Art of 
Conversing.”’ It is an art, though, which brains and 
not manuals supply. The little book which attempts 
to teach it is one which will do very well in the book- 
shop. 

Historians of the future are invited to note that in 
this year of disgrace a new variety of woman has ap- 
wared, Yes, indeed, a brand-new one. Personally, if 
may venture to speak of myself, I fancied that I en- 
joyed at least a hearsay acquaintance with every possi- 
le type. The idea that I should one day raise my hat 
to a fresher species, never, even in the uplands of 
dream. occurred to me. With the New Woman, the 
Old Woman, the Bachelor, Bicycle and Midsummer 
Girl I have believed myself mentally familiar, and I 
have believed, too, that they were one and all the same. 
Perhaps they are. But the point is elsewhere. In- 
flammatory ladies have been and presumably always 
will be encounterable. Particularly in fiction. Some 
are entertaining, some are the reverse, yet, however 
they may be regarded, they have now a rival of the 
fiercest kind. It is the Explosive Person. Her dis- 
covery is due to Lord Kelvin. In the course of investi- 
gations he stalked her to her lair and subsequently, in a 
recent letter to the London ‘‘Times,’? denounced her. 
It was to a ballroom that he tracked her. Aware, as 
we all are, that in certain circumstances the human 
hair, will, if rubbed, emit sparks, he deduced from a re- 
cent episode—amply chronicled in the press—that there 
are washes affected by ladies which, under given con- 
ditions, become simply dynamic. ‘We are dancing on 
a voleano,”’ an alarmist whispered to Louis Philippe. 
That was a long time ago. To-day he would have said, 
“We are dancing with a volcano.”’ Or, if that bit of 
imagery sounds excessive, then with an infernal ma- 
chine, one that the slightest friction may explode, and 
which, in exploding will annihilate the lady, disinte- 
grate her partner and disrupt the ball. The wiles of 
women have been a theme for satirists. One of the 
dangers to be avoided in fighting shy of them science 
has now made clear. 


It is estimated that fifteen hundred thousand dollars 
represents the value of the gold taken from the Klon- 
dyke. It is also estimated that fully that amount has 
been spent in getting it. That does not look very protit- 
able, does it? But in the aggregate mining returns are 
much less than is generally supposed. In California 
last year it cost ninety cents to get a dollar's worth of 
gold, Statistics collated throughout the country show 
that for every five dollars of capital the return is one. 
In other words every dollar invested produces twenty 
cents. It seems to me that crops are better. Mr. 
William Ogilvie, the Canadian government surveyor, 
evidently thinks so too. In a recent statement he ex- 
presses himself as follows. ‘My experience is, and I 
have had considerable, that the man who stays at home 
and plods on his farm, or in the shop or in the office, is, 
in a vast majority of cases, better off physically and 
morally, has had indefinitely more enjoyment of life 
and has answered the end of nature more completely 
than the man who devotes himself to mines.’’ After 
the expert, the poet. Listen to Joaquin Miller: 


‘*And | have said, and I say it over, 
As the years go on and the world goes over, 
*Twere better to be content and clever 
In tending of cattle and tossing of clover, 
In the grazing of cattle and the growing of grain, 
Than a strong man striving for fame or gain.” 


Even so, with so much gold as is reported to be in 
sight on the Klondyke, it is a mystery to those who are 
following the advice of Mr. Ogilvie and Mr, Miller, why « 
the miners there, after panning a fortune in no time, 
pull stakes and make for home. After the poet, the 
journalist. Mr. Charles Haines, a San Francisco news- 
paper man, explains. He says that these immediate 
fortunes are not immediate at all, that they represent 
the unremitting labor of a twelvemonth ina fee whose 
natural disadvantages are exceeded by those of no other 
lace on earth. I am quite prepared to believe Mr. 
elans. and that, too, without going to see. There is 
gold elsewhere than on the Klondyke and in localities 
much pleasanter and more neighborly. In Wall Street, 
for instance. Almost all along the line during the past 
sixty days there has been an advance which has varied 
from three to thirty points. In the different branches 
of trade, in the metallic, textile and grain markets, 
there is the same excelsiorism. Railroad earnings are 
also expanding. What the effect will be is easy to 
divine. But September. as Mark Twain noted, is a bad 
month to speculate in. And, he added, so are October, 
November, December and the rest of them. 


A friend and colleague in Munich, the Hochwohlge- 
boren Herr Professor und Geheimrath von Larisch, has, 
I regret to see, put his foot in it. Ina pamphlet which 
he must have composed at the Hofbrau, where the 
Madel, I admit, are not precisely wunderschén, he 
states that there are no beautiful women, that there 
cannot possibly be any, that the term feminine beauty 
is a paradox, Innegeliebter Herr Professor, du bist 
verriickt, sonst hast thou thyself too long on the Maxi- 
milianstrasse promenirt. Come hither a bit. On North 
Charles Street in Baltimore, in Beacon Street in Boston, 
on the avenues known as Bellevue, Wabash and Fifth, 
on the glittering hills of San Francisco, at the Kebo in 
Mount Desert, in the Casino at Narragansett, I could 
show you girls that ought to be set to music, beauties 
blissfuler than any bloom of bliss, faces fairer than the 
memories of a fallen god. But though I could show 
them to you, Herr Professor, I doubt if I could show 
you to them. The contrast would clash, Herr Profes- 
sor, and for a lover of Die -Asthetik that wouldn't do. 
Nevertheless, sei von mir gegriist, and in your libations 
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try to believe that not only are there beautiful creat- 
ures, but that the most beautiful of them all are those 
we have yet to meet. Lebe wohl, lieber Herr Professor. 
Ich emphele mich dir. 


are 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


LVI. 

Mr. HALL CaAINe’s “‘Christian’’ is not getting much 
mercy over here. A literary friend has just written 
me, in familiar way: ‘‘Isn’t it lovely to see Hall gain 
getting the ‘slating’ that he deserves so fully? I think 
profit-making religiosity is the meanest of all modes of 
earning money.”’ Long ago, on reading the first install- 
ments of the story in ““Munsey’s Magazine,’’ I realized 
its entire cheapness. But when was its author not cheap? 
Over the coarsest melodramatic material he throws a 
thin veneering of literary art. He did this in ‘The 
Manxman,’’ and caught just those pepole who like to 
persuade themselves that they are reading literature, 
while the spell of the “shilling shocker’ still sways 
their souls. The whole situation of ‘*The Manxman’”’ 
was like a savage blow in the face of nature; and of 
The Christian’’ one can only say that it deals a blow 


cory 


considerably more fierce. Besides, its triteness is 
puerile. If its sale had not been phenomenal few in- 
telligent people would have discussed it at all. But to 


“sell,’? nowadays, is to be prominent, and that means a 
peg on which the newspapers may hang their verbal 
fabrics, Flame-colored in the present case, these are 
now flaunted from every journalistic coign. With 
much apparent justice Mr. Caine is accused of having 
written about London hospitals and hospital-nurses in a 
rashly libelous manner. He is also accused of having 
perverted the truth in other ways. Of this I know little 
or nothing. But that he is a writer of tawdry things 
which have been rated as the reverse, it should seem 
difficult for all cultured folk to doubt. 


What, pray, isthe meaning of mosquitoes in England? 
killed quite an athletic one, the other evening, in my 
chambers, and lately Mr. Henry James informed me that 
they have been annoying him at a quiet retreat on the 
Suffolk coast. Years ago I recall being told, while here, 
that no mosquitoes had ever been heard of in England. 
Jocosely I remember saying that some Anglomaniac 
American poet might write an effective sonnet, begin- 
ning with the apostrophe: ‘‘Mosquitoless England!” 
At the same time certain days on the Thames had made 
me keenly aware of how ferocious is the British gnat, 
and how disreputable the British tly. So tormented by 
the latter are those lovely deer in Richmond Park dur- 
ing summer days, that it is almost a torment to watch 
them. Unlesslam greatly wrong, however, mosquitoes 
have remained unknown in England till a very recent 
date. Some people insist that they are an imported 
nuisance, and that the transatlantic steamers are ac- 
countable for them. Appreciating the benefit of salt 
air and also the improved speed of modern ocean travel. 
they have concluded, it is alleged, in certain tourist 
parties, to select the most convenient ships, and disem- 
bark at Southampton or Liverpool as their tastes have 
inclined. This, apart from all humorous view of the 
question, is quite within probable bounds; for do we 
not al] know the marvelous instinctive powers of their 
more or less near relations, the ants? Rats, as we very 
well know, are the inexterminable curse of all oceanic 
liners. On the last steamer in which I crossed, they 
used at times to gambol about the dining-room, throw- 
ing some of the lady passengers into transports of fear 
and convulsing stewards with ill-hid mirth. Why 
should not certain bands of enterprising mosquitoes 
conclude to make of their odious and yet aerial selves 
clever stowaways for the term of a week? And where- 
fore blame them? They — drowse in delightful 
torpor till land is gained. They don’t need steamer- 
chairs; they haven’t any passage-money to pay; they 
are exempt from the burden of luggage; they have no 
stewards to fee—it is all an ideal voyage! And pre- 
sently a new world awaits them—a world full of portly 
and appetizing squires, of fleshly and rubicund dames. 
No; if our New Jersey scourges have taken it into their 
tiny heads to become globe-trotters why should they not 
carry out their new sanguinary designs? 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree ended his season by playing 
‘‘Hamlet,”’ the other evening, a part in which he has 
been seen, I believe. throughout all our chief American 
towns. After the final falling of the curtain a speech 
was demanded, and Mr. Tree gave one, with ail his 
accustomed grace and repose. He said, among other 
things, that he had observed ‘‘a strong disposition 
among managers to rescue the British drama from that 
natural inertia which has supervened after a period of 
inertia.” ‘‘Down with foreign importations”’ is the cry 
for the moment. This has an odd sound, certainly. In 
New York we have been uttering the same cry for 
about twenty years, and the “‘importations’’ meant were 
mostly English. I suppose that Mr. Tree alluded to 
“The French Maid,’ ‘‘La Poupée,” and other light 
musical pieces now running at the various theaters 
here, though ‘‘Secret Service,”’ as I have before chroni- 
cled, now holds its tinseled throne at the Adelphi. The 
manager of Her Majesty's Theater furthermore said that 
by August 30 he and Mrs. Tree would start on their 
usual provincial tour, and that then Mr. Hedmont 
would produce a romantic opera on the- subject of Rip 
Van Winkle. On November 1 the Trees return to Lon- 
don, when Mr. Sydney Grundy’s successful adaptation, 
“The Silver Key,”’ will be resuined. ‘‘But the long 
winter nights demand,” said Mr. Tree, ‘‘a more sub- 
stantial bill-of-fare, and so we shall give every evening, 
in conjunction with the Silver Key, a condensed version 
of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew.’’ Then the 
speaker added that he would not remove the veil of 
mystery which is so important an item in the mana- 
ger’s stock-in-trade by revealing all his future plans. 
During next season, however, he promised that Julius 
Cesar should be brought out, with the distinguished as- 
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sistance of Mr. Alma Tadema, and also with ‘‘as fine a 
cast as has ever been accorded to a Shakespearian: re- 
vival.’ This has indeed a golden ring. One can imagine 
in how masterly a manner the painter just named will 
deal with this great Roman play. If he has any real 
fault it is that of being theatrical. Still, perhaps he is 
so perfect that, after all, hypercriticism can alone have 
a fling at him. A friend who is an art-critic told me an 
amusing story, the other day, about one of his own 
friends, who is an artist. ‘I wish,” murmured the lat- 
ter, in pensive tones, ‘“‘that Alma Tadema didn’t paint 
marble QUITE so well!’ In other words, the master’s 
firm-handed perfection irritated him. I understand his 
mood perfectly. I often feel that I should like to make 
this great Dutchman a trifle more interesting by throw- 
ing into his work a handful of solid faults—and also a 


‘good pinch of subtlety, too. 





Imagine being charged twelve cents for a_pro- 
gramme at a New York theater! And yet in London 
you must nearly always pay for this convenience as 
much as four pence and often six. Otherwise there is 
simply no way of finding out who is who on the stage, 
or what is what. The prices of London stalls are surely 
large enough, without adding to them this extortionate 
demand. And it is relatively a modern one. You have 
only to glance at the old Garrick and Drury Lane play- 
bills (printed crudely on common paper) to perceive this 
fact. Just now some of the concert halls offer you pro- 
grammes that are almost works of art. Lately I pur- 
chased one for sixpence that contained two of Guido’s 
famous pictures—one the ‘‘Aurora’’ frescoed on the 
ceiling of the Rospigliosi place at Rome. These were 
reproduced with the most tasteful gold tintings, and 
surrounded by borders whose colors and patterns would 
not have seemed amiss in one of Morris’s costliest wall- 
papers. It was indeed a programme de luxe, and well 
worth the small coin paid for it. At the same time 
there is no reason why this extra tax should be levied 
upon spectators. It has the clear flavor of imposition, 
and should be so regarded. Past doubt it would be so 
regarded in New York. Where the profit goes lam not 
prepared to state. If to the manager, as most probably 
it does go, then it must form an appreciable part of his 
revenue. Provided the option were permitted of either 
buying these pretty trifles or taking a gratuitous slip of 
ordinary print, there would be no ground for complaint. 
The point is this: that after securing an expensive seat 
one has either to pay more pennies or else fail in secur- 
ing the full enjoyment of it. If London had no such 
custom and New York had it, how easy to fancy the 
English sneers and shruggings of shoulders at Yankee 
“slyness” and Yankee ‘‘trickery’’! 





I mentioned, not long ago, the regrettable dirtiness 
of London streets. Now come certain warning asser- 
tions to the metropolis that this condition of things can- 
not safely exist. A serious spread of diphtheria has 
occurred, and fevers have gained headway. Several 
eminent West-End physicians have affirmed that wood- 
pavement causes numberless troubles, like diseases of 
nose, throat and eyes. In one of. the principal journals 
here a correspondent writes: ‘‘Considering that the air 
of London, in all streets where there is wood-pavement 
is (unlike the streets of Paris) never thoroughly cleaned, 
it looks as if it did not require a very hard problem to 
puzzle the authorities.’’ The air of London, forsooth! 
Say, rather, the filth of London! My own quarters 
have been, for the past six weeks, in one of the choicest 
parts of town. I have only to walk three minutes in 
order to find myself at the doors of the Langham Hotel 
and in full view of that really magnificent boulevard, 
Portland Place. And yet the unswept riff-raff and even 
ordure are always in evidence. There is no objection 
at all to wood-pavement, provided it be kept in cleanly 
state. It makes the best sort of city drive where large 
masses of snow do not fall, and where heavy thaws do 
not work their rotting effect. Nothing of this sort ever 
happens in London. Of course the ligneous fiber is a 
facile refuge for malarial germs when days elapse be- 
fore dung and other deposits are brushed from it. A 
positive scourge of malady would do London good to- 
day. This sounds cruel, but of course I mean it only 
in the sense of a salutary reminder of metropolitan 
neglect. 

So, as we now hear, the young Earl of Lytton has 
come of age, with great rejoicings at Knebworth, Hart- 
fordshire, the family seat. He is third baron of his 
name, and second earl. Unless Iam greatly wrong, he 
has found himself by no means a rich peer. His grand- 
father (‘‘Bulwer,”’ the novelist) was not a wealthy man, 
and Knebworth was rented for a number of years while 
his father held the office of Embassador to Paris. Great 
English swells do not rent their ancestral seats unless 
limited incomes so demand. Of course ‘“‘Owen Mere- 
ditb’s’’ salary as Embassador was large; as Viceroy of 
India it. must have meant several thousands of pounds— 
probably from seven to ten. But his expenses of living 
were doubtless extreme. Anyway, the present young 
Earl hasa most charming and romantic heritage. Only 
afew yesterdays ago I stood in one of the chapels of 
Westminster Abbey and looked down at the simple gray 
slab covering the bones of his illustrious grandfather— 
author of that fascinating book, ‘‘My Novel,” that 
equally fascinating one, ‘‘The Caxtons.’’ and many 
another of differing yet decided merit. It means some- 
thing in England to have a grandfather buried in West- 
minster Abbey. The chances are that no new interment 
will be made there (chiefly, I believe, for sanitary rea- 
sons) except that of Mr. Gladstone, when his time comes 
to die. But it also means something to have had a 
father who was not only Viceroy of India (a position as 
nearly regal as anything could be that was not royalty 
itself), but who, moreover, has left behind him a name 
lambent and floral with literary repute. For ‘Owen 
Meredith’s” lyrics will be read and loved and learned by 
heart long after many a ponderous and complex ‘‘dra- 
matic monologue” of Robert Browning will have sunk 
deep into oblivious mires and shoals. It is keenly in- 
teresting to speculate upon the question of this new 
Lord Lytton’s career. Will he inherit the _ intel- 
lectual gifts of two preceding generations? pite all 
hereditary laws, it usually happens otherwise. Literary 

ower, indeed, rarely descends even from father to son. 
n France they had Dumas fils, in England Lytton fils, 
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and in America Hawthorne fils. But the list, even of an 
international sort, is not long. And as for two brothers 
of striking literary endowment I can think, just now, of 
only the French Goncourt brothers, and the American 
Saltus brothers, Francis and Edgar. And again comes 
the consideration that Francis and Edgar Saltus are (or 
were) half-brothers, which fact suggests an infusion of 
Jitferent parental and mental stimulus, each into each. 


England, as everybody knows, abominates dueling. 
There is no sympathy with it here in any of its various 
forms, whether ferocious or inane. The general im- 
pression concerning Prince Henri’s duel with the Count 
of Turin is that childishness and vulgarity stamped the 
whole affair. There is no possible reason why the entire 
Italian army should be thrown into wrathful shudders 
because a private French individual slanders the be- 
havior of its captives at the Court of King Menelik. 
For Prince Henri d’Orleans is a private individual, and 
of no more real rank than any wandering journalist 
who might have written about Abyssinian things. He 
has always been spectacular, always thirsted for noto- 
riety. One does not wish to seem barbaric—to resem- 
ble his own codes and tenets—but, truly, if he should 
die of his present wounds the punishment would not be 
too strong. There seems slight doubt that he attacked 
Italian military honor with the most unmerited sneers, 
and at a time when that crushing defeat, Adowa, had 
not yet ceased to rankle in many a soldier's heart. 
Still, this does not excuse the Italians for flinging 
dignity to the winds. One has long ago concluded, 
however, that dignity is something which the Latin 
races can neither practice nor understand. Then, too, 
comes that petty yet unperishing reverence for royalty, 
frum which it looks as though the blood of ten more 
revolutions could not wash Europe wholly clean. After 
all, what conceivable difference should it make to 
Italy, her army or her government that the scion of a 
deposed dynasty should insult all three? There has 
been nothing in the Jeast official about Prince Henri’s 
scribblings, and yet just because he chances to repre- 
sent a dead-and-gone line of kings, they are babbled 
about from London to St. Petersburg. Even after you 
dethrone your monarchs, over here, you somehow per- 
versely go on paying them court. 

London weddings among the so-named lower classes, 
are often ceremonials of the grotesquest sort. I watched 
one, the other day, which took since in a very dapper 
lodging-house just opposite mine. The proprietress, 
who certainly could not have passed her thirtieth year, 
was giving her rather workaday and wilted charms to 
a hollow-cheeked young man with saffron mustache and 
bleached eyelashes. The wedding occurred at “high 
noon,” in a neighboring church. Only two or three 
carriages fared thither and returned. But afterward I 
heard sounds of revelry. It was a very hot day—the 
hottest, perhaps, that London has known this summer 
—and so all windows were open. By half-after one 
o'clock the sounds of revelry increased. Meanwhile a 
score or so of guests had arrived, mostly mule. By two 
o'clock a squad of them quitted the house and went to 
another, a ‘‘public’’ one, from which they came back 
about a half-hour later, singing 

‘‘Onlee one girl for me, 
Onlee one girl has my sympathee,”’ 


in evident compliment to the bride. They had linked 
arms, and it looked to me as if they might also link 
steps rather precariously at any moment. They disap- 
peared within doors, however, and soon louder strains 
issued from the big window on the ground-floor. In- 
evitably I was reminded of Dickens. Some of the men 
themselves had suggested his ‘‘types,’’ and I felt that I 
would have given a guinea to have slipped unseen be- 
hind a curtain and watched that wedding-feast. I have 
no idea what potions were dispensed inside, but re- 

eatedly new squads of men ambled forth and came 

ack again, each time tipsier than ever. The vocal 
sounds continued, and it is a fact that neither those nor 
the street-ramblings which I have mentioned, ceased 
until midnight. That was the usual thing, a domestic 
in my own quarters told me. ‘‘They halwus keep it 
hup, sir, when it’s a weddin’, just like this.”’ Return- 
ing from a dinner, that same evening, at about quarter 
past eleven, I saw a loquacious little throng in front of 
the big bright-lighted casement. Each member of it 
was visibly in his cups. They were all either going in 
again or going out again; I failed to perceive which. 
And this was a typical London wedding. Throughout 
all quarters of the immense town, [am told, it is all 
constantly happening in just the same way. When 
two cockney Londoners unite themselves in matrimony, 
bacchanalism is regarded as the proper tribute of re- 
spect. The police, with splendid disregard, pass and 
re-pass. ‘‘A wedding’’ excuses everything, short of a 
murder. Frankly, the more one observes the Old 
World, the more one finds in it elements of juvenility 
which startle and perplex. 

This trend of estimate never seems juster than when 
connected with London theaters of the second class. I 
went, a night or two ago, to the ‘‘Princess’s’’ in Oxford 
Street, and saw a tenuous, firework melodrama called 
“Tommy Atkins.” Notwithstanding the American de- 
sire to import British plays, there is slight chance, I 
should opine, that ‘“Tomimy Atkins’’ will ever be tried 
in Broadway. It is the stalest stock-in-trade stuff, with 
an emphasis and sonority of triteness that remind you 
of nothing more clearly than the novels of Mr, Hall 
Caine. And yet I enjoyed one feature of the perform- 
ance—the beautiful simplicity with which the gallery 
hissed the villain. He was a very bad villain indeed; 
as far as I know he could not possibly have been much 
worse. He wanted to murder the wife whom he had 
secretly married; he wanted to murder his baby boy ; 
he wanted to commit bigamy, and afterward, in one of 
those Oriental wars which England permits her meek 
soul occasicnally to wage, he showed the most traitorous 
designs. Like nearly all the members of the company, 
in this hopelessly bad play, he did not act at allill. But 
he had to undergo positive storms of hissing. I remem- 
ber our old ‘‘Bowery Theater’’ as far back as 1865, when 
Mr. Eddy, the renowned tragedian, used to play there 
with Mrs. J. J. Prior The gallery would then scream 
“Eddy, Eddy, Eddy!” in rapturousacclaim. Mrs. Prior 
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would be “‘rescued” from some awful calamity at least 
five times every night, and Mr. Eddy would fight as 
many fierce combats, sometimes four to one, There 
was always a most iniquitous villain, too; but I never 
recall hearing him hiss Nowadays a single hiss, in 
any of our New York theaters, would be enough to send 
its perpetrator out upon the sidewalk in a policeman’s 
grip. And yet here the hiss not only is tolerated but 
taken for granted as well. Aboutall this difference be- 
tween the two races there is curious food for reflection. 
Does it mean that greater ignorance prevails among the 
lower classes of London? And yet this monstrous town 
has become, in almost every intellectual way, the cen- 
ter of the world. Still, half-medieval traditions exist 
here which affect us, now and then, as purely babyish. 
A great deal has been said about English reserve. It 
exists among the nobility, just as it exists among our 
plutocracy. ‘The Earl of Pimlico is no more ‘‘reserved"’ 
than Mr. Moneypenny, after he has got into the Four 
Hundred and married a son to a Miss Van Schoonhoven 
and a daughter to Mr. Livingston Van Corlear, But all 
this does not count. The real truth, 1 begin to feel, is 
that great masses of people here are far less hardened, 
imaginatively and impressionably, than are we. For 
this reason, perhaps, we are so difficult to be dealt with 
by novelist, poet and painter. Self-advancement, ambi- 
tion, greed, forever devour us. We heve outlived all 
the emotions except that of money-getting. From New 
York to ’Frisco we are probably, on this very account, 
the most unpicturesque — that ever yet has pre- 
sented itself to the consideration of either artist or his- 
torian. 

Poor, dear Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is at once 
the most attractive and indomitable of women. For 
twenty years past she has come every spring to London, 
and solely with the purpose of gathering about her those 
many people whom her talent for friendship has made 
lasting friends. Ill and suffering, she came once again 
this year. As usual, her receptions have been the de- 
light of large throngs. If there is anybody famous in 
town you are sure to meet him (or her) drinking tea in 
Mrs. Moulton’s drawing-rooms. Entertaining is a joy 
to her, and hence her great and continued social suc- 
cess. But, as I told her not long ago, she should never 
have undertaken this last voyage, though the desire to 
see certain loved faces and clasp certain cherished hands, 
impelled her to do it. Now she feels the exhausting ef- 
fects, and naturally enough. Last winter in Boston, 
while stepping off a street-car, she broke both a 
shoulder-bone and an arm. For five weeks one side of 
her body was kept immovable, and afterward the nerv- 
ous distress which she had endured told upon her in 
other drastic ways. Yet she would cross the ocean, and 
bad luck made her select, from Boston, that particular 
trip of the ‘‘Cephalonia”’ in which it was delayed for sev- 
eral days by a split shaft. Now, after having seen a 
bevy of London intimates, she has gone to the Bad 
Nauheim, in Germany, for the cure there. Lately she 
has written me a mournful note, saying that one of the 
spa doctors thinks ‘‘she does not realize how serious her 
illness is.”’ Most amiable, gregarious and energetic of 
women, hardly any such monition, I imagine, could 
ever make her realize anything of the sort. But 
everybody who has tried Nauheim speaks of it in enthu- 
siastic terms. ‘Months ago, in Rome, I heard that for 
troubles of the heart its newly discovered properties are 
almost miraculous, and that people ‘“‘given up”’ by phy- 
sicians go there to return as if they had been merged in 
magic tides. 

Another successful American play seems absolutely 
to have failed in London. Miss Martha Morton’s com- 
edy, ‘“‘His Wife’s Father,’ was lately brought out at the 
‘“‘Criterion,’’ under the name of ‘‘The Sleeping Partner,”’ 
and scarcely a word of real praise is given it. We Ameri- 
cans need but think of yesterday to remember how large 
a popularity this work secured an.ong ourselves. But 
here they pronounce it trivial and tame. They lay em- 
ayes on its being an adaptation from the German of 

z Arronge, and compare it with several] other plays by 
lvench authors on a like theme. In New York, unless 
I am quite wrong, its foreign origin was mentioned 
managerially, but never with any marked stress. Our 
playbills, after its run had been secured, referred to it 
as Miss Morton’s achievement, without hint of the Ger- 
man sources whence it had sprung. Here, as a rule, 
they are more conscientious. I suppose the old argu- 
ment of “British jealousy’? will be used once more. 
But the actua] truth with most American comedy is 
that it fails to interest London hearers. ‘*American- 
ize’’ anything, in a humorous way, and you are dramat- 
ically lost. What Broadway laughs at and enjoys, Pic- 
cadilly observes with sepulchral gloom, Curiously 
enough, this is not true in a reverted sense. Mr. Gil- 
bert’s fun, when at its best, has always charmed our 
countryfolk. In the appreciation of droll books, too, we 
are broader. ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’’ se- 
cured thousands of admirers, from Maine to the Pacific 
coast. But with us there is a quick, sly smartness of 
humor which the English regard in drowsy dismay. 
Even Canadians feel this; their jokes are far more in 
touch with ours than with those of the mother country. 
A distinguished Nova Scotian said to me, not long ago: 
“I find, here in London, that they don’t catch my mean- 
ing at all aptly when I tell a comic story or make a face- 
tious allusion.’’ It would be absurd to deny the En- 
, ama a faculty of humor. They have it in great abun- 
dance. But it is not, like ours, exaggeratedly subtle, 
When Mark Twain wrote that he had known a woman 
who was so tal] and stout that during a quarrel with 
her husband he was obliged to read the riot act in order 
to disperse her, he passed the limit of Anglican feeling 
for the jocose. And yet Charles Lamb, Hood, Dickens, 
Thackeray, require for us no illuminative glossary. 
Moreover, there is always the locale to be considered. 
We are in sympathy with English surroundings; they 
are not in sympathy..and have never been, with any 
surroundings except theirown. We: re cosmopolitan ; 
they are insular: and that explains it all. 

You are forced nowadays to have all your dogs un- 
compromisingly muzzled when you go with them on 
your walks abroad. This is right enough, as a prevent- 
ive of canine scrimmages; but then the dogs themselves 
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are pitiful objects indeed. Their muzzles are wrought 
of tin wire, and project far beyond their snouts, 
—— not only very hideous but very unhappy. 
And why is it that one sees so few pretty or attractive 
dogs in London? I suppose the answer is easy ; country- 
life, which so dominates the days of their masters, takes 
them all unto itself. The London dogs that you do meet 
are mostly very humdrum creatures, and their bizarre 
muzzles do not diminish this effect. To watch them 
trying to eat morsels of food which they chance upon is 
both absurd and touching. The queer tin cages inflexi- 
bly veto consumption. They are not muzzles in our 
New York sense, for they leave the animals’ jaws quite 
free, while at the same time imprisoned in durance that 
only some accident may dispel. Snarling encounters 
often occur. Four eyes blaze, and two mouthfuls of 
ivory flash hatred; but all that the would-be contest- 
ants can do is to glare and growl. Each is a necessary 
tempest in a compulsory teapot. The result is often as 
ludicrous as an ordinary French duel. 

For weeks the London weather has been decidedly 
dry; but of late those sudden showers have taken place 
which are usually a feature inseparable from English 
skies. And now, once more, you may witness the Eng- 
lish people’s imperial scorn of rain. The other day I 
saw, below the rim of my own umbrella, three or four 
men walking indolently along with their own tucked 
under their arms. It takes more than a slight wetting, 
sometimes, to make a Londoner lift his umbrella, As 
for damp feet. I marvel why pulmonary diseases are not 
still more frequent. A pk ne gentleman said to me, 
the other day: ‘‘I can’t understand why you Americans 
are so afraid of getting your feet wet.’’ ‘‘Afraid!"’ I 
echoed ; ‘‘why should everybody who wants to avoid an 
illness, not be afraid?’ He laughed, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘I am constantly getting my feet wet,’’ 
came his answer, ‘‘and I never have found any bad 
effects from it.’’ He may not have found them, I re- 
flected, but that does not prevent England from being 
a country which tuberculosis has conspicuously cursed. 
My friend is only one of a great multitude. They shrink 
with abhorrence from overshoes, and they would as soon 
don arctics for the street as beaded moccasins. Yet there 
is many a day when no boots, however stout, can resist 
the incessant downpour above and slush below. And 
such boots as are worn! I marvel how any human feet 
can incase themselves habitually in their heavy, thick- 
soled roughness. Among the lower classes, and particu- 
larly policemen, you see rigid, iron-like footgear, that 
looks more impracticable than the most cumbrous sabot 
of the French peasant. 


The great Darwin has just had a statue raised to 
him at Shrewsbury. “The most illustrious man of 
science,’’ saysa prominent English journal, ‘‘requires 
no such honor.”’ Possibly it is true that Darwin de- 
serves just this tribute, and yet the admirers of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would feel loth to concede it. Still, 
they would not be right. Mr. Spencer, despite his tow- 
ering greatness, must take his future place with Bacon, 
Locke, Mill, Spinoza. and all the mighty rationalistic 
philosophers. These, in every strict sense of the term, 
were philosophers alone. Darwin was not a philoso- 
pher, but a man of science, a naturalist, The methods 
of the other immortals may have been scientific, but 
that is a different affair. Darwin ranks with Buffon, 
with Agassiz, with the mighty Newton himself. He 
began an experiment -with earth-worms which, as he 
was well aware, would last forty years. And it did, and 
at its end he had grasped precisely the results which in 
the splendid intellectual ardor of youth he had foreseen. 
Bishop Wilberforce made his fame by a passionate dia- 
tribe against his book. ‘‘Darwinism’’ from that time 
became a subject of wide discussion, fervid inquiry. 
Later, another dignitary of the Church of England de- 
clared Darwin to be ‘‘one of the doorkeepers of the vast 
temple of the universe who pointed out to us new vistas, 
every one of them leading up to the throne of God.” 
With delicious if biting sarcasm one of the London 
newspapers recently said concerning this bombastic dic- 
tum: “Mr. Darwin was not himself conscious of any 
such official position.’’ Indeed he-was not! Like Shake- 
speare’s Mark Antony, ‘‘he spoke right on,’’ though 
with far less subtlety of impulse or intent. He could 
not even be called, like Huxley or Mr. Spencer, a non- 
religious man. He had no time for the consideration of 
imaginative or emotional things. He never claimed to 
dissect dead faiths, or to vivisect living ones. He strove. 
and with a sublime doggedness, for the establishment of 
Fact. -If he did not establish it he has left in its place 
a magnificent Theory, still indestructible though often 
hotly ‘assailed. The hypothesis of a gradual develop- 
ment of all species from a common beginning has been 
declared still unverified. But if it explains the phe- 
nomena, can more be alleged of Newton's Law of Gravi- 
tation? Final causes no living brain has yet discovered. 
If Darwin had reached them he would have deserved 
from his native town of Shrewsbury, where he lived 
and labored so long, a statue thrice the size of our own 
Bartholdian ‘‘Liberty.”” Meanwhile it remains to be 
said (as I lately thought while standing over his grave) 
that there is tremendous epoch-making satire in his 
burial at Westminster Abbey; for if any mortal blow 
could possibly be struck at revealed religion, Darwin 
struck it through his “Origin of Species’’—though not 
with the faintest hostile intent. 


-_——— + @<—_—_ 
EXTRAORDINARY SUGGESTION FROM THE PULPIT. 


“Brethren,” said a well-known bishop the other day 
in the course of a sermon, “‘I beg you to take hold of 
your own heart and look it straight in the face.”’ 


A NEW THROUGH PASSENGER ROUTE FOR COLO- 
RADO, UTAH AND CALIFORNIA. 

The Chicago 7imes-IHerald of August 27 says that on September 
12 the new traffic alliance between the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railway goes 
into effect, and on that date the former will send its first Denver 
sleeper out of Chicago. This wili be attached to its regular night 
train for Omaha, and will be delivered there to the Rock Island. 
On October 2 the tourist car route over these two lines, the Cole- 
rado Midland and Southern Pacitic, will be inaugurated. Tourist 
cars will be run once a week between Chicago and San Franci#co. 
For further details regarding this new route cali on or address Geo, 
H Heafford, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, C., M. & St. P, 
Ry., 410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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WE are in the habit of thinking of Jews as money- 
getters only, and wedded to the material side of exist- 
ence. But I do not see that this was their leading 
characteristic in the time of their early history. They 
worshiped the Golden Calf in the Wilderness, it is true : 
but they did not coin it into legal currency and spend 
it, or hoard it, either. Hebrew poetry is by far the 
sublimest ever written; the music scored by Hebrews 
will last as long as we have ears to hear. They have 
written works rich in the finest imagination, and 
achieved works of splendid art in other mediums. 
They have been eminent in science and leaders in meta- 
physic; in short, there is no space here to enumerate 
the deeds and accomplishments of men—and women— 
of the Hebrew race which have contributed to the ele- 
vation, instruction, and delight of mankind. Why, 
then, have they become identified in the popular mind 
with money-making mainly? 





Of course, one reason is, that so many of them en- 
gage in banking, conduct pawn-shops, keep cheap cloth- 
ing shops, and in general show themselves eager and 
relentless in the pursuit of money. Also, there is some- 
thing unspiritual and sordid in the aspect of the common 
Jew of commerce—in his long nose, his glistening, un- 
transparent eye, his glib impudence and greasy sub- 
serviency; something earthy, greedy, sly and base, 
which we of other races involuntarily associate with 
our ideal of the vag eaagy = oi Jews, though less 
apart than they have been, still keep themselves a good 
deal to themselves in their private life, and we have 
few means of judging them except in what is neces- 
sarily their least attractive function—that of engaging 
with us in the struggle for wealth. The fact that they 
so often defeat us in that struggle may have something 
to do;with our dislike of them. They own most of the 
great newspapers, and perhaps wield vast masses of 
capital to weightier effect than we do. Other grounds 
of offense are, for — that the average Jew of the 
summer hotel is clannish, vulgar, noisy and gross; and 
hotel proprietors have to decide between excluding 
Jews and losing all other patronage. The same is true 
of such places as Turkish baths; Jews have ruined 
more than one of these institutions by forcing their 
unwelcome presence among the ‘‘Christian’’ patrons. 
Jews are among us, but not of us; we are perhaps a 
little less intolerant of them than we were fifty years 
ago, and they, a little more like us; but the change, 
such as it is, is more outside than in. 


They really are a race of money-getters; but there is 
good reason for it. Here is a people of marked traits, 
full of energy and persistence, loving the world, and to 
be busy in it;—and yet they are a people without a 
country. Their forty years in the Wilderness was but 
the symbol of another wandering which has lasted tens 
of centuries. A people without a country must live in 
the countries of others; they must be and feel them- 
selves aliens there, and must harden themselves to fight 
the alien’s battle. National power they cannot ho 
for; but the power of money, the greatest of earthly 
powers, is theirs if they have ability to get it; and to 
this task they have therefore inevitably addressed 
themselves. The main force of the race, prevented by 
their unique circumstances from venting itself in an 
other direction, has concentrated itself in this; in this 
way they have both given exercise to their abilities and 
protected themselves from the world with a wall of 
gold stronger than fortresses of steel. 


But. as I have several times intimated in these pages, 
this 1s an epoch of changes and new births, and the set- 
tling of old scores and dawning of fresh conditions. It 
is of course a logical absurdity to say that there will be 
changes because the century is closing and the next 
rising; but it is a truth all the same. It is true, if for 
no other reason, because the progress of the calendar 
has put the mind of mankind in an expectant attitude ; 
and we all know how the thought fathers the deed, 
and anticipation creates its own fulfillment. Let that 
explanation suffice for materialists; the spiritually- 
minded may have an explanation of their own. War 
is growling like summer thunder just below the hori- 
zon, and even quite near this home of peace which we 
inhabit; the map of Europe is lying awake nights, in 
terror of being transmogrified beyond hope of recog- 
nition; Turkey is bracing herself to run amuck, and 
end her evil career in a more satanic manner, if possi- 
ble, than that in which she has hitherto conducted it; 
Spain, that other stain upon the decency of modern 
civilization, stands ready for her final plunge into 
bloody extinction:—and, to omit minor matters, here 
are the Jews almost actually making arrangements 
to move into Palestine and set up independent house- 
keeping there. 


The idea cannot be called a new one, in an age when 
anything which has reached the age of twenty-four 
hours is old. I have heard mention of it ever since 
Daniel Deronda’s time. at least. There seem ta havo 
been, all along, a limited number of eminent Hebrews 
who took it more or less seriously, and even did some- 
thing toward realizing it. But to the world at large it 
por think, appeared as nothing more than a romantic 
dream, about as likely as any other dream to come to 
pass. The sentiment of the bulk of the Jews them- 
selves is still to be learned; I suppose certain bodies of 
them—as, for instance, the Russian Jews who were 
driven from Russia—might regard the plan as desir- 
able, in so far as it might give them a place to live in. 
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But what one first feels is, the practical obstacles in the 
way. Jews, now, carry on a great part of the world’s 
business; they could hardly do that if they all lived 
away off at the end of the Mediterranean. Methods 
and conditions have altered since Tyre and Sidon were 
great cities. Prosperous men have never been wont, at 
the bidding of romantic sentiment, to uproot them- 
selves and migrate to new surroundings. e Jews are 
prosperous, and have never impressed the world as being 
romantic; and the idea of their congregating in that 
narrow strip of land called Palestine, simply because 
their forefathers thousands of years ago are reputed to 
have considered it their Promise Land, hardly strikes 
one as reasonable. 


But there is no telling. The Great War will leave 
things in the Old World, if not in this, in a state which 
might be quite unrecognizable to a Rip Van Winkle 
who should fall asleep to-day, and awake twenty years 
hence, when it is all over. Political boundaries must 
be obliterated ; and why may not the contours and limi- 
tations of human and national character likewise be 
modified? Who shall assert that the Jews, finding 
themselves possessed of a country of their own, may 
not develop unexpected traits, and direct their am- 
bition and energy into new channels? Their history 
shows them to have been capable of anything that man 
may do. They have latterly lent money and sold cheap 
clothing because that was the most —* industry 
open to them; but there is nothing I know of to prevent 
their standing at the head of human progress, and in- 
stead of money lending wisdom, and instead of coats, 
selling art and science. 


The suggested assassination of Mr. McKinley is not 
news either. But it is curious that the suggestion, un- 
til last week, has been circulated among a class of peo- 
ple far removed from the sphere of active politics, still 
more of such sinister activity as this: a very peaceable, 
well-designing, impressionable class—in short, the class 
of occultists, mystics, astrologists, clairvoyants, et id 
omne genus, whose numbers are greater in New York 
and other of our large cities than, perhaps, some people 
suspect. Well, these ladies and gentlemen have had 
McKinley’s horoscope cast ever since he was nominated 
to office; and the conclusion of the majority of them 
has been that he must fall a victim to the assassin’s 
knife, or bomb, or pop-gun, or whatever other instru- 
ment may seem fitting for the extinction of this par- 
ticular person. Very fikely they have fixed upon the 
day and hour also; and the clairvoyant department has 
seen the deed accomplished, with all the scenic acces- 
sories. This information having by chance come to my 
ears, I was surprised to learn that it had got into the 
head of the Irreconcilables also. Of course, however, 
some of the latter may have access to the prophets, who 
cannot always know the proclivities of their interlocu- 
tors. It might thus happen that the prediction would 
bring its own fulfillment; and we all know that, once 
an idea ‘‘gets about,’’ for good or ill, the chances in 
favor of its happening are greater than they would 
otherwise have been. 


At the same time, with all respect for the estimable 
and amiable personal qualities of the Major, there is 
something almost comical in the notion of his joining 
the army of political martyrs. It would establish be- 
yond cavil the asinine stupidity of the martyr-makers, 
and the total absence from them of the sense of humor. 
The Major ought to be as safe from violence as the chair 
in which Mr. Henne sits, or the telephone through which 
he transmits his. intimations to the White House. Or, 
if the appointment of Mr. Powderly really be the occa- 
sion of his proposed taking-off, why not aim the dagger 
at Mr. Powderly? An unappreciated actor might as 
well vent his indignation upon the egg which struck 
him, as the assassin — the person of the technical 
occupant of our curule chair. It is not the Major’s 
fault: nothing is. If he dies during his incumbency, 
his sacrifice will be purely vicarious. The American 
People, without regard to party, have, as a whole, un- 
erringly sized-up the Major, and the result of the proc- 
ess may be seen in the nearest political caricature in the 
newspaper. The People always does perceive character 
in its ‘‘representatives’’; and in this sense the old say- 
ing, Vox Populi, vox Dei, isa true one. Nothing more 
is needed to show that advocates of violence are not in 
harmony with our people than this alleged purpose of 
putting the Major into an untimely grave. No real 
American could bring himself, upon any provocation, 
to level so much as a pea-shooter against the agreeable 
form of our Executive; if only out of respect for the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. The Major’s only crime 
is that of paying his debts; I do not refer to his finan- 
cial ones. But debt-payimg of any sort should not be 
regarded asa crime merely because it is unusual.—But 
we will return to this subject as soon as the assassina- 
tion has come off. 


Let us meanwhile congratulate ourselves on our ad- 
vantages, as regards political chiefs, over unhappy Eu- 
rope. Imagine Americans under the dominion of such 
a preposterous little tom-tit of mischief as Emperor 
William! His grandfather was a serious, well-set-up, 
text-quoting old donkey; the present William is a gri- 
macing monkey, who by the incomprehensible will of 
Providence has got his crazy little claws on the match 
that may set fire to the European powder-magazine. 
The political system which makes it ible for such a 
creature to get into such a position does not require to 
be criticised; it has criticised itself. William, it is 
true, declares that he is responsible only to God; which 
means, I suppose, that God is responsible for him; and 
from one point of view this must be admitted. Yet the 
monarchial system cannot be so lightly excused; were 
it not for that system, William, instead of being em- 
peror of millions of honest Germans, would merely have 
attained the rank of head waiter in a German beer-sa- 
loon, or barker in front of a raree-show. I have com- 
pared him toa tom-tit and toa monkey; let me com- 
plete the trinity by likening him to the malignant pustule 
upon the body-corporate of the Father-Land, which is 
nothing in itself except a center of itching, but which 
has a most serious aspect as indicative of an essential 
rottenness in the body which begets it. 
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It is pleasant to note that the body in question is be- 

inning to realize that its pustule is not, as it had been 
fed to believe, an ornament, but a plague, with fatal 
possibilities. Murmurings against it are becoming 
widely audible. The tyranny of Prussia is bringing 
its victims near the limit of their endurance. German 
citizens are averse from being cut down in the public 
streets of their towns by Prussian officers, for getting 
on the wrong side of the pavement, or for having two 
ears and only one nose. It is reported that they are 
making the suggestive remark, ‘We would rather be 
Frenchmen’”’: the world is certainly moving; consider 
how extravagantly inconceivabie such a saying would 
have been only a very few years ago. It throws a curi- 
ous light upon the expected war between France and 
Germany for the recovery of the lost provinces. It 
does not seem likely that Russia has any intention of 
giving her new ally any direct assistance in that scrim- 
mage; she is more likely to design drawing France into 
supporting her in some easily imaginable contingency. 
But how amusing it would be if, when the young war- 
lord, as his friends are fond of calling him, issued his 
orders for the legions to advance, and, drawing his lit- 
tle sword with a flourish, placed himself magnificently 
at their head—the vast machine should fail to get the 
required move on itself! Picture to yourself the Heav- 
en-sent William marching all by himself to the conquest 
of France. The legions, meanwhile, disperse quietly to 
their homes and their beer, saying to one another ‘‘ What 
is the use of our being killed, in order that this little 
mannikin may have the satisfaction of painting a few 
inches of the map of Europe blue instead of green? Be- 
sides, suppose, after all, it should have to be painted 
oo instead of blue!’ And they seat themselves un- 

er the spreading vine, beside the ancient brewery, and 
call out, ‘‘Hérst du, Gretchen—hol’ mir schnell ein glas 
bier!’’ 

Whether or not the quarrel finds this idyllic issue, I 
should hardly expect to see France going to war specific- 
eo to recover Alsace and Lorraine. It is highly prob- 
able that those interesting States may soon revert to 
French ownership; but it will occur as an incident of 
a struggle which contemplates much broader results. 
Nobody except France and Germany cares about the 
Provinces; indeed, we might say that only France cares 
for them; Germany has already paid for them, in the 
expenses of the army which their seizure made it nec- 
essary to maintain, almost as much as France paid her 
in indemnity for the war; and Germany would gladly 
let them go againif she dared. When the German Em- 
pire goes down, it will be owing to the passive but fatal 
effect of Alsace and Lorraine, quite as much as to any- 
thing else. But, as I was saying, nobody cares except 
the parties directly concerned; and it must be as evi- 
dent to intelligent Frenchmen as to the rest of us, that 
since the recovery of the stolen goods*is bound to come 
anyway, as soon as the European situation breaks loose, 
there is no sense in France making war to recover 
them; a man might as reasonably walk to the next sta- 
tion to meet the train which was coming to the station 
he walked from. Indeed, a great deal of the readjust- 
ment of things in Europe may very probably take place 
without excessive or general bloodshed. When those 
millions of armed men stand ready to destroy each 
other, the people, who are in the army as well as out 
of it, may say, ‘‘What is all this about? Wecan have 
what we want without providing a sea of blood for our 
kings and czars to swim to glory in. What they want 
is not what we want anyway ; and one of the first things 
that we don’t want is them.’’ Not potentates, but peo- 
ple. may decide, in their own way, the problems that 
are so agitating the minds of the diplomatic corps. The 
revolution will not be the less, but the greater, because 
it occurs without the co-operation of rifles and cannon, 
That is, it will be more lasting and beneficial in its 
effects. 


‘Seth Low Accepts.’’ This agreeable announcement 
seems to pervade not the East only, but the entire Union, 
“Seth Low Wins’ has not been put in type yet. I can 
be optimistic as anybody when I see a fair opening; but 
I must decline to believe that the time has yet arrived 
when a man can be mayor of New York on the forlorn 
plea that he is capable, respectable, and honest. Each 
of these qualities is a direct argument against him. We 
might put up with an able man; we might find it expe- 
dient for some reasons to have him respectable too: but 
when it comes to honesty, we draw the Jine. What 
would become of persons like General Collis? No: Mr. 
Low will not win this year. But we may thank him 
for accepting, in the face of certain defeat; for he there- 
by makes it a little easier for other honest men to over- 
come their natural reluctance to enter the arena against 
the thieves and scoundrels who still possess and direct 
our municipal politics. 





-o—————_ 

As the entire country is being notified by advertise- 
ment to “‘Buy cotton and hold it; it isthe only cheap 
thing left,’’ it will be well for all would-be ‘‘lambs’’ to 
remember that prices of staples go up only when the 
world’s general supply is small. Dollar wheat did not 
come of the great size of the American crop; the high 
price was reached because the wheat crop of almost all 
other countries was smaller than usual. Every one 
would be glad to see our Southern planters get high 
prices for their cotton, but until important shortages 
are reported from other cotton-producing districts any 
rise must small and gradual, depending upon the 
probability of increasing consumption. To add to the 
uncertainty of a rise, our cotton crop this year is far 
larger than the average, Any one who is inclined to 
speculate in cotton would do well to spend quickly his 
spare cash for something that he thinks he needs: he 
will thus be sure of having something to show for his 
money and to put temptation out of his way. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affectiens, also 
a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. . A. Noves, 820 
Powers’ Bluck, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHO DISCOVERED THE CIRCULA- 
TION OF THE BLOOD? 





BY KARL BLIND 


(Conelusion.) 


It has been shown in a previous article that Harvey 
had been preceded by Cesalpino, whose works he must 
have become acquainted with as a student at Padua, 
and who had already known of the circulation of the 
blood; this very word being used by Cesalpino. But 
there is more than this 

About one hundred and twenty vears, if not more, 
before Harvey. and long before Cesalpino, Leonardo 
da Vinei (1452-1519), the world-famed artist, in whose 
writings so much astounding knowledge of physical 
and other science is contained, has some passages 
which show that he had a very good idea of the circu- 
lation of the blood. Cesalpino was only born a year 
after the death of Leonardo. Yet the great Italian 
painter was already quite aware of the movement of 
the heart and the blood. 

Twelve vears ago, a mass of his Notes—-which he 
was in the habit of jotting down on loose leaves, and 
which, unfortunately, he never had time to arrange 
were published in an extensive work, with drawings of 
Leonardo, by Dr. J. P. Richter.* They were compiled 
from the original manuscripts of five thousand pages 
that are now scattered through Italy, France, and Eng- 
iand, and the decipherment of which presented many 
difficulties. Being left-handed, Leonardo wrote in 
Oriental manner (for he had been in the East), from 
right toleft. Moreover, he used peculiar abbreviations 
and an orthography of his own, leaving out all punctua- 
tion. 

As to the extent of his scientific lore and the wide 
range of his hints for various inventions, some of which 
have only been worked out in recent times, no reader 
of those highlv interesting Notes can fail to be filled 
with perfect wonderment. This is not the place to 
enter into that vast subject. Be it enouzh to quote 
some passages as to the circulation of the blood. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci writes 

“The waters run with constant motion from the 
lowest depths of the sea to the utmost height of the 
mountains, not obeying the nature of heavier bodies. 
And in this they resemble the blood of animated beings, 
which always moves from the sea of the heart and flows 
toward the top of the head (e in questo caso fanno come 
il sangue delli animali che sempre si mone dal mare del 
core e scorse alla somita delle loro teste) And here it 
may burst a vein, as may be seen when a vein bursts in 
the nose: all the blood rises from below to the level of 
the burst vein. But when the water rushes out from 
the burst vein in the earth, it obeys the laws of other 
bodies that are heavier than the air, since it always 
seeks low places.” 

Leonardo also knew that ‘the blood which returns 
when the heart opens again, is not the same as that 
which closes the valves of the heart’’ (i sangue che 
torna indirieto, quado il core si riapre, non é quel che 
riserra le porte del core), On another loose leaf he says 
that ‘“‘the incessant course which the blood performs 
through the veins (// continuo corso che fail sanque per 
le sue) make these veins thicken and become callous, so 
that at last they close up and prevent the passage of the 
blood:”’ 

How did Leonardo da Vinci come to know so clearly 
of these things? Was it perhaps through Arab sources 
which transmitted an older knowledge of Hellenic an- 
tiquity? 

Among Leonardo’s papers the draft of a letter has 
been found, addressed “‘To the Diodario of Syria. the 
Governor-Lieutenarit of the Holy Sultan at Babylon.” 
What ‘“Diodario’ meant was at first a riddle to the 
editor of Leonardo’s Literary Works, Dr. Richter, until 
his wife, a German lady born in Asia Minor, solved the 
difficulty from the recollections of her youth. It then 
came out that “‘Diodario” is a medieval form of the 
Perso-Arabic ‘‘Defterdar."’ This is now the title of the 
chief financial official of a Turkish province, but for- 
merly it signified a much higher dignitary. As to the 


* Scritti Letterari di Leonardo da Vinci. The Literary Works 
ef Leonardo da Vinci, compiled and edited from the original manu- 
scripts. London: 1881. 
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Sultan at ‘‘Babylon,”’ this was, in the Middle Ages, a 
word in use for the Sultan at Kairo, which then was 
usually called the Egyptian Babylon, or even simply 
sabylon. 

Now, there is much obscurity as to some unac- 
counted-for years in the life of the great Italian painter. 
From the draft of the letter to the Diodario of Syria. it 
has, therefore, been concluded that possibly Leonardo, 
who had occupied various positions in Italy and France, 
was at one time in the service of the Defterdar in Asia 
Minor. It was not unusal, in his day, for men of an 
adventurous character and of an enlightened mind, who 
impatiently bore the yoke of the Roman Inquisition, to 
enter the service of Mohammedan princes. Another 
hypothesis as to the curious letter-draft is given by 
Professor Govi. He thinks that Leonardo may have 
projected a novel, or romance, and that the draft was 
part and parcel of it. 

Be that as it may, it is well known that the Arabs in 
Spain, and elsewhere, translated and studied the works 
of Hippokrates, of Galen, and Celsus, while in the re- 
mainder of Europe medieval science had fallen into 
decay among Christian nations, and been in the hands 
of the merest quacks. Moors and Saracens then culti- 
vated better science. So it may weil have been that 
the knowledge of the circulation of the blood, which 
was already known to Galen (131 to about 200 of our 
era). had filtered down, in some way, into Italy. 

When Dr. J. P. Richter brought out ‘The Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinci,’ | pointed out the pas 
sages in question in a Berlin periodical. This led, at 
the time, to some discussion among eminent medical 
men and scientists in Germany. Tut, as usual in such 
cases, the matter was soon forgotten altogether. A 
inistaken notion, once settled in the public mind, is 
very difficult indeed to eradicate. 

Yet it is a fact well worth being remembered that 
not only Leonardo da Vinci and Cesalpino, but also 
Miguel Servede (Servet)—the learned Spaniard, who 
had studied medicine, and who was burned at Geneva 
under Calvin—was already aware both of the greater 
and lesser circulation of the blood. 

The passages in question are to be found in Servet’s 
“Christianismi Restitutio.”” which—like all those re- 
ferred to from other writers. ancient and modern—I 
have consulted in the original texts. His explanations 
are of the amplest kind; and well may any one who 
knows them be surprised to find that they should be so 
utterly forgotten, or willfully ignored, at this present 
day. Itisall the more surprising because Leibnitz, in 
the seventeenth century, already held an opinion that 
Harvey had first been put on the right way by the re 
searches of Servet. 

It would lead too far to deal with the somewhat 
vague and confused surmises as to the doctrine of the 
movement of the heart and the blood, which occur even 
in ancient Greek writers, such as Platon and Aristoteles. 
Still, Platon stated that ‘‘the heart is the source of the 
veins.’ Of Galen so competent an authority as Pro- 
fessor Hecker says that ‘‘he has very clear passages as 
to the circulation of the blood, and that he had often 
observed the movement of the heart in living animals, 
but that he was not himself conscious of the importance 
of his researches.” 

“Galen,” in Professor Hecker’s opinion, “‘is the first 
and real discoverer of the circulation of the blood.”” At 
the same time he avers: ‘It is true that no one has ever 
taught the circulation of the blood with greater de- 
cision, and so explicitly, as Harvey.’’ Any one reading 
the summing-up of the renowned Hellenic physician's 
views, as given in Hecker’s work, cannot but come to 
the conclusion that a great wrong would be done to the 
memory of Galen, who was the most celebrated medical 
man in antiquity after Hippokrates, if his teachings 
were set aside as not having been instrumental in lead- 
ing to the later development of what so many regard as 
Harvey's special doctrine. 

After Galen, Theophilos, the discoverer of the olfac- 
tory nerves, who lived in the seventh century, con- 
tinued in Galen's steps. Then came a long night of 
medieval obscurantism. In the sixteenth century, 
Vesalius (Wesel) arose, who once more made a step for- 
ward, but who vet—as Professor Hecker said in 1831- 
remained far behind even Galen. Incomparably greater 
than he was Cesalpino. Of Leonardo da Vinci's still 
earlier knowledge, the German writer could not  possi- 
biy be aware; this fact having only come out more re- 
cently. Servet’s claim, however, is, next to that of 
Cesalpino, a paramount one; his exposition being an 
ample and truly scientific one. 

There are noteworthy writings by Tollin, Flourens, 
Chéreau and various others, all going to show that 
Harvey was not the original discoverer of the doctrine 
attributed to him. Last year, for the first time, Dr. 
Frank Payne. in his Harveian Oration, spoke of Har- 
vey’s ‘immediate predecessors.” but only in a general 
way, acknowledging that the foundations of the doc- 
trine had been Jaid ‘‘by a long series of anatomists in 
ancient Greece and their successors in the sixteenth 
century, which ultimately put the problem of the cir- 
culation in such a way that Harvey's genius was en- 
abled to solve it.”’ This was a circuitous way of hint- 
ing at the truth. The truth is that Harvey did not 
make the discovery in question, but that he only fur- 
nished full proof of it. : 

In short. as Dr. Hecker rightly said: ‘Great discov- 
eries in natural science are rarely, if ever, made by 
individuals exclusively, but are rather developed, in 
course of time, by the exertions of the totality of the 
observers of Nature.’’ This view does not detract from 
Harvey's real merit. but it renders notice to learned 
and painstaking forerunners, and it shows what no 
earnest student of History will deny, that the progress 
of Science is a gradual one. 

Eastbourne, Aug. 17. 
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BETTER for Canada than all her gold discoveries is the 
announcement by the Dominion’s Bureau of Mines that 
there is an enormous quantity of high-grade iron ore on 
an island in Lake Erie and only a few miles from To- 
ronto. Any good big iron deposit is worth several gold 
discoveries; for any “‘bonanza’’ king there are half a 
dozen iron kings, and the latter, unlike the lucky chaps 
who strike gold, succeed in keeping their money and 
also in keeping a lot of other men busy and prosperous. 
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HUCKLEBERRY PICKING. 


There is no locality in the whole country where 
huckleberries of all varieties grow in greater profusion 
or better quality than they do in the wild barrens of 
Northern Michigan. 

The berry grounds are entirely bare of timber, and 
the pickers are exposed all day not only to the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun but to a dry and suffocating heat 
that rises from the rocks and bushes. There are numer- 
ous cool retreats in the ravines and patches of woods 
that border the huckleberry barrens, where there are 
lakes and springs; but the busy pickers have no time to 
seek their refreshing contiguity. They are eT for 
profit, not pleasure, and a few minutes snatched from 
their work to eat a lunch or moisten their parched lips 
at the nearest spring are all they can afford to spare. 

One of the early morning sights in the huckleberry 
district of Northern Michigan is the picturesque groups 
of busy Indian pickers, who gather at their favorite 
assembling place on their way to the pine barrens to 
reach the berry patches before the sun has risen high. 
Every picker among the men has strapped to his back 





a wicker box, strong but light, which will hold a bushel 
of berries. The women carry large baskets, and the 
numerous children, who are an important part of these 
groups. are equipped with pails and baskets varying in 
size according to the years and strength of the little 
pickers. The endurance exhibited, and the skill with 
which these busy Indian berry pickers strip the berries 
from the bushes, is marvelous. 

An expert Indian picker will, with two or three 
sweeping motions of the hand, grasped firmly about a 
bush, remove all the berries from it without littering 
the loosened fruit to any objectionable degree with the 
leaves. These experts can pick a bushel of berries a 
day with ease, and there are Indian pickers so expert 
that two bushels a day is no extraordinary task for 
them to do. A family of five or six persons, which is 
not an unusual number to trudge out on the barrens 
after berries, can average, therefore. almost a wagon 
load of the fruit for their day’s work. Nota few fami- 
lies earn as much as ten dollars a day during the season 
of berry picking. JOSEPH E. GREUSEL. 
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SomE thousands of millions of dollars of money are 
being claimed by Americans who believe themselves 
heirs of English families whose property has reverted 
(in trust), as provided by law, to the British govern- 
ment. The number of claimants and magnitude of the 
claims cannot be imagined by any one who has not 
chanced to know of the advertisements and extent of 
business of persons who make a specialty of such expec- 
tations. As ‘A word to the wise is sufficient’* and may 
serve also as a warning to some who ought to be wiser 
than they are, the statement, from official sources, is 
here made that the total amountof money and property 
available to settle all such claims, from Americans, Brit- 
ons, and persons of English extraction in England itself 
and in all other parts of the earth, and the millions of 
ultra-foreign claimants besides, is less than three hun- 
dred million dollars, and that at a liberal estimate it 
would yield about one dollar each to the many claim- 
ants who believe they have good cases. Fighting foi, 
dead men's shoes is sorry business at best; it is sorrier 
when the shoes themselves don’t average in value the 
price of a new pair at a bargain counter. 


THERE is a depressing suggestion in the report of 
the ‘matrimonial picnic’ held by the Chicago Human 
Nature Club last week, yet more depressing are most 
of society's substitutes for the method followed at Chi- 
cago. The club's spokesman began the proceedings by 
the sensible announcement, ‘‘Cupid has had his day. 
Let calm deliberation, not passionate impulse, choose 
your future wives.”’ Then the manager of the meet- 
ing looked at any masculine candidate for matrimony, 
told him of his merits and defects and selected from 
the feminine attendants a proper mate. There was no 
sentiment in the remarks governing the selections, ex- 
cept the sensible yet utterly unromantic one that 
persons who through their natural qualities properly 
made good each other's defects were most likely to be 
happy and successful, yet as to be happy and success- 
ful in marriage is the rarest of human experiences, de- 
spite all the sentiment the world has lavished on the 
subject, the Chicago incident is a reminder of how igno- 
rant and careless men and women still are regarding 
the highest relation that human beings can maintain 
toward one another, 


THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has the largest sale of any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its surpassing excellence. 





Has a perfect guard to prevent cloth catch- 
ing in coil. Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn't bend. 

Super nickeled, doesn't turn brassy. 

Hook from either side. 


Beware of Imitations. 

We will send samples of the... 
FREE * CLINTON also our SOVRAN 
pin and a pretty colored animal booklet for 
the children. 


“ It fust suits me!” THE OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Safe Coasting 


is not a certainty sh 
on any bicycle, but the SH 
nearest to it is coasting in 4 
onaColumbia. The 5% 
Nickel Steel Tubing, 
3 used only in Columbias, 
is the strongest material 
known in bicycle con- 
struction, 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 


Standard of the World. $75 to all slike. 


There should be no question in 
your mind what wheel to buy. 


1897 Hartfords . . . . $50 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s 45 
Hartford Pattern |, Men’s . 40 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in 
your vicinity, let us know. 
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TuHE death of Mrs. John Drew cannot 
fail to touch the hearts of all theater- 
goers as a direct, personal loss. Her in- 
dividuality was so strong, so broad and 
winning that it needed no absolute ac- 
yuaintanceship to make you her friend— 
you had but to see her in any one of her 
parts to feel as though you had already 
clasped hands with her and met her 
friendly smile. Her nature must have 
been singularly free from narrowness. 
That there is no one to take her place 
goes without the saying. Not only be- 
cause she belonged to an older genera- 
tion, but because she was a woman who 
could have no imitators. She was at 
once too simple and too sincere, and too 
inimitably herself. She could express an 
entire situation by a glance or a move- 
ment of the head. I remember how the 
whole house burst into laughter and ap- 
plause at the look of deprecating wonder 
and flattered delight with which, as Mrs. 
Malaprop, she received the compliments 
of that, young rascal, Captain Absolute. 
That single look told the whole story as 
no words could have done. Mrs. Drew 
was above everything an artist. and an 
artist of exquisite refinement. And she 
possessed a splendid sense of humor, per- 
haps the rarest gift of all. Her loss is an 
irreparable one; but her art was too liv- 
ing to die with her, and in the memories 
of all who saw her it must always retain 
its own high place. 

A queen nowadays, at least on this side 
of the water, is regarded as no great 
shakes after all, an anachronism which 
ought to be done away with, and that 
speedily. The times when it was really 
worth while being a queen have long 
died, so that at present even the chil- 
dren, or many of them, don’t care to 
read stories of princes and princesses, 
but lean rather to some tale of Vassar 
maid or city newsboy. A certain amount 
of freedom surrounds these latter ele- 
ments of modern civilization, while the 

oor queens have a hard time of it, all 

edged about by iron custom. And so it 
is all the more cheering and refreshing to 
hear of one queen, and the youngest of 
the lot too, really asserting herself as a 
human being, with rights of her own, 
and a life of her own. Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s refusal to marry Prince Bernhard 
is indeed good news, and shows that, 
queen or no queen, she is a young girl of 
heart and spirit. The reasons she is re- 
ported as giving are not flattering to her 
young cousin, but that is beside the mat- 
ter. The point is that a queen has actu- 
ally asserted her womanhood and main- 
tained it against her mother and all her 
world. All honor to the little Dutch 
maiden. 

Bull-fighting, as shown by the Cineo- 
matograph, looks like quite a thrilling 
and dangerous profession. One reads 
descriptions of it whk‘ch assert that the 
only danger is run by the poor horses, 
and certainly they have the worst of it. 
But in watching the pictures one realizes 
for the first time how exceedingly swift 
the bull is in his rushes and turns, and 
one cannot but admire the courage and 
address of the men pitted against him, 
brutal as their sport undoubtedly is. 

But when one hears of a woman en- 
gaged in the work amazement climbs to 
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the top notch. Woman, notoriously 
afraid of a cow, even the harmless barn- 
yard variety which munches grass in 
summer meadows, flapping an idle tail at 
the insistent fly, woman to take up the 
sword of the matador, and ‘give the rag- 
ing bull of the arena bis quietus! Itisa 
Roman thought. And yet Norma Pied- 
ros, of fair Castile, is doing just that, 
and has been doing it several years. More 
than once she has just ’scaped death, but 
she holds on her way bravely and is the 
idol of the populace—something that, 
connected with me pea bull-fighting, 
means money as well as glory. 

The usual discussion in the summer 
files of English newspapers as to the pro- 
priety of ‘‘mixed bathing”’ at the seaside 
resorts has reappeared this year. Nothing 
much tamer than a swim at the average 
English watering-place can be imagined. 
You climb into your bathing machine, it 
is run out a few yards, and out you plump 
at the further end, swim around a doleful 
while, climb back and signal to the beach- 
man to be drawn up. This is the proper 
English way. But there are always a 
few hardy spirits to stir the muddy souls 
of the propriety-mongers, and hence the 

early discussions. This year, however, 
it transpires that there is one bathing- 
place where not only mixed bathing is 
permitted, but where, on a beach ‘‘full in 
view of the town’ the young ladies of 
perfectly respectable and even fashion- 
able families, we are told, disport them- 
selves naked in the water. Bathing- 
houses are disposed of, along with the 
garments, and the ladies undress within 
a circle of other dames, who stand facing 
outward. This circle opens toward the 
water, and out trips the fair bather and 
plunges into the sea. One is assured that 
any man who should dare to approach 
too closely or gaze too hardly upon the 
damsel within this serried circle would 
be quite burned up in the fire of their in- 
dignant eyes—so it is to be presumed no 
man adventures it. But one cannot help 
thinking that the extremes in England 
are rather pronounced. 

——_ + & + - —__— 


TWO DAYS IN IRELAND. 


The Duke and Duchess of York will, 
according to English reports, have no 
cause to complain of the warmth of 
their reception in Dublin. The outburst 
of loyal enthusiasm has been such that 
it has been compared to that exhibited 
by the London populace on Diamond 
Jubilee Day. The Duke and Duchess of 
York, who were attended by Lady Eva 
Dugdale, Colonel Sir Nigel Kingscote, 
and Major the Hon. Derek Keppel, em- 
barked at Holyhead on board the royal 
yacht “Victoria and Albert,’’ on the 
night of Tuesday, August 17, and reached 
Kingstown after a somewhat unpleasant 
= at nine o’clock next morning. 

efore disembarking the Duke and Duch- 
ess received an address from the Kings- 
town Commissioners, and a hope was ex- 
pressed—a hope that has found utterance 
frequently in the Irish press during the 

ast few days—that the visit of their 
Royal Highnesses might lead to the es- 
tablishment of a royal residence in Ire- 
Jand. The Duke of York, who was in 
naval uniform, made a suitable reply, 
and the Commissioners having been pre- 
sented by Mr. Adam Findlater, the chair- 
man of the Commissioners, and Miss 
Wanda Findlater having presented a 
bouquet of carnations and lilies to the 
Duchess, preparation was at once made 
for disembarking at the Carlisle Pier, 
where were waiting to receive the royal 
visitors Viscount Bangor, Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, M.P., and other Irish officials. 
In the harbor were the ‘“‘Melampus’’ (once 
commanded by the Duke of York) and 
the torpedo gunboat ‘‘Gossamer,”’ as well 
as the ‘‘Colossus,”’ ‘“Mersey,’’ and ‘‘Rey- 
nard’’: the last three escorted the royal 
yacht across the Channel, All these war 
vessels thundered forth a royal salute as 
the Duke and Duchess disembarked amid 
the cordial greetings of the vast con- 
course of people assembled on and near 
the pier. 

From Kingstown a special train, the 
engine of which was gayly decked with 
flowers, took the royal guests to West- 
land Row Station. There a brilliant 
assemblage was on the platform to wel- 
come the Duke and Duchess, including 
Lord Roberts, the Attorney-General, and 
the Solicitor-General. Dublin was deco- 
rated for the occasion, and the welcome 
extended to the royal party by the dense 
crowds of people left nothing to be de- 
sired. A procession was formed to con- 
duct their Royal Highnesses to the cas- 
tle. The route was by way of Lower 
Merrion Street, Clare Street, Leinster 
Street, Nassau Street, College Green, 
Dame Street, and Cork Hill. The cheer- 
ing along the route was loud and con- 
tinuous at all points, but the climax of 
enthusiasm seemed to be reached when 
the royal carriage d the top of 
Grafton Street into College Green. hen 
the carriage passed through the castle 





gates it was felt on all sides that Dublin 
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had given her royal guests a loyal Irish 
welcome. The Duke and Duchess were 
received at the castle by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and Lady Cadogan. The rain, 
which had held up all the morning, now 
fell heavily, and necessitated a longer 
rest for the royal party than had been 
intended. The drive to the lodge in 
Phoenix Park, where the Duke and 
Duchess were to stay during their visit, 
concluded the day's programme. 

The second day of the royal visit was 
quite as successful as the first. There 
was no public function to be attended in 
the morning, so the Duchess of York, 
with Lady Cadogan, seized the opportu- 
nity to visit Christ Church and St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. In the afternoon the 
royal party paid a State visit to the Irish 
Textile Exhibition, in the Royal Uni- 
versity Buildings, and the Duke formally 
opened the Exhibition. After this a 
short visit was paid to the Flower Show 
of the Horticultural Society of Sreland; 
there tea was provided ina pavilion. A 
triumphal progress through the streets on 
the return to the lodge brought the second 
day’s programme to a close. 


ENGLAND AND PAN-ISLAM. 


The London ‘‘Daily Graphic’’ is quite 
outspoken in attributing the troubles in 
Northern India to a conspiracy headed 
by Great Britain's old partner in the 
management of Hindostan. The ‘‘TPaily 
Graphic” says editorially: “‘That.a Mo- 
hammedan conspiracy has been in’ prog- 
ress against us seems unquestionable, and 
that the strings have been pulled from 
far-off Istambul is apparently so well 
authenticated that the Indian govern- 
ment have found it necessary to exclude 
certain inflammatory Turkish news- 
papers from circulation in India. It 
seems a long cry from Calcutta to the 
Khyber, and at a first glance it is not 
quite clear how the exclusion of Turkish 
newspapers from India proper can affect 
the turbulent and unlettered tribes on 
the frontier. The truth, of course, is 
that the frontier troubles are stirred up 
by fanatical Mussulmans in India who 
themselves are the willing dupes or in- 
struments of the Pan-Islamic clique at 
Constantinople. From the early days of 
the present century the more reactionary 
Mussulmans of India have supported 
bodies of Ghazis among the frontier 
tribes whose mission it has been to carry 
on war to the knife against the infidel. 
The ‘Hindostani fanatics,’ as they are 
called, are adequately subventioned, and 
in return for their subsidies they sow sedi- 
tion broadcast and with inextinguishable 
zeal, Fortunately, the fruition of their 
labors is seldom proportionate to the 
energy they employ, and, except in 1863, 
when we had considerable trouble with 
the Swatis and Bonerwals, they have 
hitherto failed to raise anything like a 
formidable Jehad against us. The pres- 
ent rising is clearly due to the action of 
this machinery. Thanks to the romantic 
versions of the Sultan’s military successes 
in Thessaly which have been circulated 
all over India and Central Asia, the Hin- 
dostani fanatics have been enabled to 
make a stronger impression than usual 
on the tribes, and the Moslem spirit has 
been pretty generally stirred and stimu- 
lated all along the frontier. Nowadays, 
however, a Jehad cannot rely entirely on 
holy zeal. It requires organization, and 
this fortunately seems to have been for- 
gotten by the Ghazis and Mollahs. There 
has been no unity of action among the 
rebel tribes, and on one and the same day 
we have read of successes of the Afridis 
in the Khyber and of the submission of 
Swatis near Malakand. Our forces on 
the spot are, happily, sufficient to deal 
with any eventuality, and, if the Ameer 
keeps quiet, it will not be long before 
tranquillity is restored. Before, how- 
ever, a normal state of things is reached 
it is to be hoped that the Indian govern- 
ment will inflict such a punishment on 
the rebel tribes as will teach them to 
abstain in future from meddling with 
European politics. It will be quite in- 
tolerable if our attitude toward a blood- 
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thirsty prince at Constantinople is al- 
ways to be dictated to us by ill-in- 
formed savages in Central Asia. Both 
the Indian tribes ‘and the Sultan himself 
must be convinced, once for ali, that 
their calculations in this respect are 
false. We have often been threatened 
with the Sultan’s displeasure in India, 
but this, we believe, is the first time that 
an attempt has been made to show us ex- 
actly what it means. It should be our 
fault if the attempt is ever repeated.” 


IN THE KHYBER PASS, 

Our illustrations of the uprising in 
British India include a view of the be- 
leaguered fort, Ali Musjid, which is gar- 
risoned by a detachment of the Khyber 
Rifles, a body enlisted from the Afridis. 
The fort stands on a hill in the center of 
the narrow Khyber Pass, and dominates 
the road which passes immediately un- 
derneath. After Sherani was captured, 
orders were given for the destruction of 
its defense. The Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders were set to demolish the 
outer walls, while the destruction of the 
fortifications was intrusted to a party of 
Bengal Sappers and Miners. The opera- 
tions were watched by General Corrie 
Bird and other officers from a little knoll 
close by, from which this photograph 
was taken. Tower after tower fell, 
blown up by dynamite, until none were 
left standing. 


THE STONE-SLINGER,. 

At this season of the year almost the 
only green things to be seen in Egypt are 
the grain-fields near the banks of the Nile. 
Large quantities of birds of every kind 
pounce down upon the tender grain, and 
would soon destroy the whole crop were 
it not for the watchful slingers, who 
stand all day perched on little platforms 
near the edge of the fields, from which 
they cast stones and so scare away the 
birds, 

AN EGYPTIAN SYCE. 

A syce is a groom, and in Egypt the 
oftice is no sinecure. He not only at- 
tends to the horses while they are in the 
stable, but he also runs before his mas- 
ter’s carriage, and shouts a warning cry 
to the foot-passengers, who apparently 
use the road in preference to the pave- 
ment. 
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LADIES, I give one dozen TEA-SPOONS, heavy silver- 

late, sold silver pattern, for disposing of 12 boxes of 
FAWLEY'S CORN SALVE am = at 26c. a box. 
jalve; 






T. M. HAWLEY, Ohemist, 


Wis. 





uickly. Send for “inventions 
gar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York 


“Collier’s Weekly” 
Binder. 


IF you wish to preserve your 
papers send $1.00 to “ Collier's 
Weekly ” publishing office for 
a binder which will hold §2 
copies of the Weekly. 

523 W. 13th St., New York. 
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Who can write short stories or poems 
should enter our contest. 


CASH PRIZES 


Full particulars in current issue of 
THe HovseHoLp Wor.p, sent for 
three two-cent stamps. Francis C. 
Owen, Editor, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
REDUCEN 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A YEAR, POSTPAID, 
Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
rice of Tammany Times from $4 to 

1a year, making it a popular price 
and within the reach of th e masses, 
This makes Tammany Times cheaper ¢ 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 
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5 For sample copy and 
C beautiful souvenir book 
with photo-engravings and signatures of 
prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
tory of Tammany Hall. 
TAMMANY TIMES Co., 
New York City, U.S. A. 
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| Kevord Novelty Co., P. O. Box 194, Key West, Florida. 


yrder or 00DS by mail. Largest variety. Catalog 
Reames ess cents. Larger gh Lh . Hy ae 50 cents. RUBBER pape DR. LELAND & CU., South Bend, Ind, 
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ME Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Mack- cE TRIAL. 
intosh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, brn DR. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mie h. 
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The Most Up-to-Date Fashion Magazine 


The October number contains 11 Colore 


leer 150 tllustrations in black and 
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ad Plates ¢ 


cp, . EVERY NUMBER. PRICE, 40 CENTS. 
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. Compusten Needle Case,” which nanbenhan papers ee gold eyed ; 
needles in assorted sharps, a lot of toilet pins, darners, hat pins, ete., anda box of choice perfumery; { 
and best of all Goop KeapbInG,a large, 16 page illustrated monthly, household aa will be sent for : 
6 mos. - all fer 25 cts, Stamps or money order. If ¥ 
@ will send the beautiful centerpiece, the ‘gold plated 
“Baby” pin. the gold plated lever collar button and GOOD 
READING 6 mos. for only 30 cts.; or, will send the center- 
piece, needle case, the pair of *sterlin silver plated en- 
ameled liak cuff buttons nnd GOOD READING 6 mos. for only 
cts. ANOTHER OFFER—will send centerpiece, collar 
button, sterling silver thimble (extra heavy and beautiful 
% design) and GOOD READING 6 mos. for only 45¢. All prem 
iums sent prepaid. Solution of rebus must accompany 
remittance. If you will mention this paper when you 
order we will send your choice of one of these books: “American Family Cook Book,” “156 Popular 





fnew Parisian creations,and 2 Millinery desigus Songs” or Famous Dramatic Recitations.’ We refer to the publisher of this paper. Order at once. 
te, from Paris, Viennaand London. Jf your news- Address GOOD READING, Cleveland, 0. 
copy to ELITE STYLES CO., 110 fifth Ave., N.¥, Your remittance for subscription to ‘Good Reading” must positively accompany your solution of rebus. 
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LOOD POISON 


A PE A SPECIALTY, Primary, See 

ondary orTer 
tiary BLOOD POISON permanently 
cured in 15to035 days. Youcan betr ated ag 
home forsame price under same guarane 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we will cone 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mere 
eury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
-imples, Copper C olored Spots, © U seers on 
any part of the Pay, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary "BL OOD Orso: 
we guarantee tocure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world for a 
case wecannotcure. This disease has always 
baffied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
clans. $500,000 capital behind our uncondlke 
ee hn ty Absolute proof sent sealed on 
application. Address COOK KR Cc 
$07 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MR. H. A. GRIPP, Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Teacher and Friend: Atthe beginning of cif letter 1 want to thank you over and over again for the abundance of work I hove 

* received ¢ during the past eight months. I have been, to quote an expression from one of your other pupils, “ snowed under with work from Mr. Sripe: ” Once I wrote for 
the work to stop as IT was sick and could not finish the work rapidly enough I received none for a week only and then it came pouring in again n two days I received 
$20.00 wo ah of work. Oht dear Mr. Gripp, Lean never show you how I appreciate your goodness, Some of my friends thought that because | lived so far away I would 

any work, but Lam so glad I can say they were mista aken. Iam learning te work so much faste r, too, andif my eyes did not trouble me, I could make $50.00 every 

‘ ong Summer months, but in the cloudy Winter days I simply cannot see well enough to do that much work, But then, compare that work with others. Iam 

:a comfortable room, sitting at my easel, and in the evenings, during the Summer I take a long walk, horselack ride, or drive, or exercise, come hon.e refreshed 


ould not change sednet any. and if every young girl knew of your work there wouid be 
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fewer in other vocations, But as you well know, there are so 
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not worn out fre om my day's work. Now look, on the other side. at the millions of shop girls. seamstresse- om school teachers, typewriters, etc,, and their daily routine of 
vb No, I 

that the mus h imposed upon public are loth to believe the truth when they dosee it. 1f you wish, Mr. Gripp, you may publish 





BROOKSHIRE, Waller Co., Texas. 




















raits. I am considefing additi 


HOW CAN I DO IT? 


Portraits. These portraits 
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trer and pe rhaps it will influence some one. If any one wishes to ask anything concerning the schooi and will enclose a self-addressed weet enve rope Iwill gladly 
rall questions. Ag ain thanking you for your Lberality Iremain, __ ___ Your grateful student, TELLA MAUD ) LEST fie 
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AT YOUR HOME. Z 
is 
Read the following very care- na 
fally, it will keep yourself oe 
and your home. as 
a? 
3. 
PAYING EMPLOYMENT AT 5 J 
YOUR HOME.—Explanation. a 
Ihave agents in every State £2 


of the Union and Canada, aiso 
do I furnish newspapers, magazines, and stores with Crayon Portraits which 
they give to their customers as premiums. J] am onder contract to furnish twoof 

our leading magazines with Crayon Portraits: one magazine in New York with 
30,000, and the other in Washington , D, C., with 40,000 14x17 Crayon Port- 


last five years, to teach good, reliable parties at their homes, and send my work 
to them or let them come to my 8tuc dies 


and 60 can depend on their doing good woork a ey thus saving money for my- 
self.. My method Is easy—achi! c 
have you take up a branch ot wd ¥ cid wh 


me to enlarge, and are sed rg te aes by the aid of my copyrighted print 


You can send your Print back just as soo 

it If satig hare the time, finish it the first aay: and if fairly done I will return 
the print the same day with a box of work, and payment forsame. You do not 
need to practice all day, but only one hour, or less time; and after I have tancht 
you I can get my work cheaper by you than if I employed a first-clas 
big salary. This is the reason I can offer my work to agents, et 
others, aud T have agents in every State = af mecoery and at the same time you 
can make fair wages from the start. An Person can earn eight 
to alxteen dollars weekly, some do at ~ay 


ase Se = = 
by day or lamp light, it can be taken up and laid aside at wil! 
If you will engage with me, and will work ‘falthfully, T have 
| all the ont and more than you can do, I do not ask you to give me ten hours 8 
day of your time, dut whateyer time you can spare. No matter if you 
1 send a Crayon Portrait free of charge as a guide to each student. ben spare bat an hour a Gay so long as you do spare it. The work calls for no 


3 e It to fol ny instructions, | -. 
’ I send to each of my students a Crayon Portrait of any person. The best is of some one | ppc aaa oeriy deo ey ‘and is willing to follow my ins oF 
— lear to you, or of some one you knot’ well, because you would learn quicker va = face rou know, I have issued a little book which will instruct you how fT send my panel a er) 
=5 1 e ou rint of this pe 2 nN teri r ion explains how to finish the work, and how much I pay for cach print. so gives | 2a 
at Also do I send you a print his person, for you to finish, with all material and instruction, eeuié GR DRAecina beak OF axe pentiinnd, abo hate tobrinel Rania ae fr =e 3 
6 & The Portrait will be a sure guide for anyone and is painted the same as my instruction teaches, me now all over the United States and Canada. If you really wish to “Ez 
Es and as Portrait and Print are of the same Photograph, any person can do the work, if they rene money in gees =} yoy — spare time to the work, send for the ee S 
oa . oan at once an send it of charge = 
&: only try. Send for my book st once, it will be sent to you the same day whea I receive your This is no bogus edvertisement but but pecnseary for me to engage 3 z° 
z Jetier or card, so that you do not need to wait too long for the work. good persons ta work for me and a godsend "= 
& Address plainly, H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, No. 121 Gripp Building, Tyrone, Pa.!| 3 
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In the first place I teach them my own method, 
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